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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


St. Lawrence University in the World War 


ECHNICALLY it is a triumph, and editorially 
it is admirable.” What Walter Lippmann 
said of another beautiful and adequate work 

describes “St. Lawrence University in the World 
War: A Memorial.” 

Edited by Nelson L. Robinson, written by the 
sons and daughters of St. Lawrence, dedicated to 
those of the university who died in the war, printed 
by some master and published by the university, 
this book takes its place among the best of our war 
memorials. 

It is characterized by wide knowledge, great dig- 
nity and tender feeling. Most of it will be read and 
reread by those who get hold of it. It will be kept 
among the treasures of many a household and handed 
down the generations. It reveals the remarkable 
breadth of the life of the university, and testifies to the 
ideals which this institution has succeeded in putting 
into the lives of the graduates. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Robinson says: “The stories 
of the Laurentians who saw service are related here, 
as far as possible, in their own contemporary words. 
But the epic note of their accounts wil] be wholly 
missed if the reader overlooks the unanimity of their 
optimism, of their sportsmanship, in their sacrifice 
for the maintenance of American ideals. The ring 
of sincerity in all of them shows how general among 
our people, old and young, was the sense of service for 
the nation’s good. It is believed that their lives are 
a fair cross section of the whole.” 

In Part One of the volume, we have the life stories 
of five men killed in action, and eight men who died 
in the service. College, Law School, and School of 
Agriculture are all represented here. Extracts from 
their own letters and their diaries give to these ac- 
counts vivid color and permanent value. 

In Part Two we have twenty-one first-hand stories 
of participants in the war, covering practically twenty- 
one kinds of service. Four Universalist ministers 
are contributors to this part of the book. The Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone describes ‘On the Hill,” the 
Rev. Richard Henry McLaughlin ‘A Chaplain in 
the Transport Service,” the Rev. Hal Thurman 
Kearns “‘A Chaplain Overseas,” and the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Saunders “A Chaplain’s Duties.’ Foster 
Gunnison, Irving Bacheller and Ernest Robinson are 
among the contributors to the section. Three mem- 


bers of the faculty also contribute. Prof. Clarence 
H. Gaines writes the sketch of Proctor Gilson, who 
was killed in action; Prof. Maurice M. Edwards con- 
tributes “Fragments from France,’ mainly entertain- 
ing bits from his own letters, and Prof. Charles Kelsey 
Gaines gives six of his beautiful short poems. The 
editor writes a significant and important chapter on 
“The Contribution to Peace,” in which he tells about 
the work of Owen D. Young and quotes notable 
paragraphs from Mr. Young’s most important ad- 
dresses. 

In Part Three, we are given the war records of 
twelve hundred Laurentians. In St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity service is service, whether done by man or 
woman, and in the admirable summary we have 
everything tabulated except how many were men 
and how many were women. 

There are contributions to this book to which 
we could easily give all the space of all the editorials 
of this issue. One is struck anew with the fact that 
in war there are many kinds of things to do, some at 
the front, many more at the rear, but all essential. 
We learn here of places and kinds of service of which 
most of us have known nothing. There is a vivid 
story of “Patrol Duty in the North Sea,” another of 
“Mine Sweeping in the Bay of Biscay,” and a third 
which deals with the intelligence service. From our 
chaplains we learn how much they did which was 
outside the strict line of duty, and what dangers they 
faced. One thing that the reader must constantly 
bear in mind is that the story of one participant is not 
the story of the whole movement which he repre- 
sents. The book is a book of vivid bits, but not all 
these bits pieced together, or ten thousand more, 
could give us a picture of the World War. 

The more one reads in this fascinating volume, 
the more he wonders at the way in which one little 
college in our country of colleges managed to get so 
fully into the titanic struggle. Leaders must have 
moved fast and made every move count. There were 
millions of American just as devoted as St. Lawrence 
men, who would have given all they possessed for the 
opportunities which came to them. 

In reading this book, most often we turn back 
from accounts of battles or social service work, from 
the story of long and exciting voyages and weary 
marches, from the record of glorious service and of 
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drudgery, to the full page pictures of the St. Lawrence 
men who gave their lives, and to the things that they 
wrote to the home folks before the end came. 

It isthe old story of young life that so much wanted 
to be alive—“‘to stay with it to the end,” of course, 
but to come back—that held high hope, that put the 
best foot forward in what it wrote, that knew the 
danger but trusted that somehow it would again be- 
come a part of the beloved company watching and 
waiting in the great cities and remote villages of our 
country. For the majority, this happened. For 
these boys it could not be. Most of them never knew 
what hit them. Whatever else they may not have 
now become, they are a part of a great tradition. 
They, too, belong to the ages. In the chronicles of 
the survivors as set down in this book, there is both 
pride in the war service and sacrifice, and clear recog- 
nition of the fact that until the rest of us work out 
away to permanent peace much of that service and 
sacrifice will have been in vain. 


“GOING BACK?’’ 

R. LAYMAN, Mrs. Laywoman, whose own 
sons and daughters have had their own chance 
at an education, do you know any boy or 

gir] facing the situation so vividly portrayed by Jeffrey 
W. Campbell on another page of this issue of the 
Leader? 

If so, what will you do about it? It will be good 
for us to provide bread for hungry bodies during the 
coming winter, but it will be a black winter indeed 
for the future of America and the world if we do not 
see that for some boy or girl such as Jeffrey Campbell 
describes, the answer to “Going back?” is a happy 
Vest?” 

Take the word of one who has had some experi- 
ence. You will make no investment even on this low 
market that will pay such long and ample dividends. 

So is the Kingdom, as if a man put seed into the 
soil of life and went away and left it to the processes of 
God, and it sprang up and bare fruit in the harvest of 
the years, some thirty, sixty, an hundred fold. 

Think about it, look about you, and then do 
something about it. 

A JOB FOR STATESMEN AND COMMON 
PEOPLE 


N his return-from Europe Secretary of State 
Stimson said of his personal contacts with 
statesmen of other countries, “Such informal 

meetings constitute the most effective method of ap- 
proaching and discussing these political problems.” 
Like his great predecessors Hughes and Kellogg, 
Secretary Stimson has long been favorably disposed 
toward the League of Nations. Now he has added to 
his belief in the value of the League actual experiential 
knowledge of one of the most valuable aspects of 
League activities, personal contacts of responsible 
statesmen. 

It has long been known in Europe that the good 
things coming out of Geneva have been by no means 
confined to formal consideration of League agendas. 
Many matters have been settled satisfactorily by 
statemen in informal conferences independent of the 


League. Doubtless if the story could all be told, it 
would reveal that a great many things, which a gen- 
eration ago would have meant war, have been “settled 
out of court”? by the method of eye-to-eye conversa- 
tion. 

In the case of members of the League these con- 
versations were and are relieved of the tension which 
hangs over ordinary diplomatic discussions. The 
talkers have always behind them, as a last resort, the 
machinery and the moral force of the League and the 
World Court. The diplomats of old, in case of dead- 
lock, could resort only to a formal break in relations 
or a war. 

Our responsible statesmen have lately dis- 
covered the value of personal negotiation with states- 
men of other countries. Many of these same states- 
men know the immensely increased value which these 
conversations would hold for the United States and 
for the entire world if we belonged to the League and 
the World Court. This discovery has put vitality 
and courage into what was formerly a weak and timid 
foreign policy. 

If the gains thus far made in increased interna- 
tional confidence are not to be lost, it is up to the far- 
sighted statesmen and the common people who want 
no more wars, military or-economic, to bring all pos- 
sible pressure to bear on our national legislators to 
the end that this country may speedily become a 
member of both the League of Nations and the World 
Court of Internationa] Justice. 

GOD HATES JERRY-BUILDING 


ELIGION in the broad sense underlies the field 
R of the scientist and the field of the religionist. 
Both scientist and religionist are workers in 
the field of religion. It is not entirely true to say that 
science makes clear the difference between truth and 
falsehood and religion makes clear the difference be- 
tween good and evil. We can not be good without 
being scientific. 

In a series of radio broadcasts in England on 
Science and Religion, Prof. L. P. Jacks, editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, made short work of the contention 
that the business of the scientist is with truth and 
the business of the religionist is with goodness, and 
that each had better stick to his own business. He 
admitted gladly that the main emphasis of religion 
is on goodness and that the main emphasis of science 
is on truth, but then he said: 


“In these days, no one who wilfully neglects the 
teachings of science can live the good life. To neglect 
science in the sanitation of London, for example, would 
be as great a crime as any forbidden by the Ten Com- 
mandments. If the London County Council were to 
do so, they would be murderers on a colossal scale. We 
must enlarge our conception of God so as to include 
science along with right conduct among the pressing 
concerns of the Godhead. (I would also include art.) 

“God commands true science as the basis of right 
conduct. He hates false theories as well as evil deeds. 
He hates jerry-building, both in theory and practise, 
but loves an honest argument and a well-built house. 
He is the implacable foe of nonsense, ignorance, cant, 
platitudes, claptrap, loose thinking and bad work. ... 
He hates lies, of course. But he hates obscurity as 
well. God is light.” 
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The life of the average scientist, the life of hard, 
persistent, courageous, painstaking, intelligent labor, 
is a good life, and such a good life, like every good life, 
is within the purview of religion. 

We can not accept any compartment theory of 
life. Compartments for study, of course, compart- 
ments for classification, and compartments for ex- 
planation, but no compartments in our fundamental 
sympathies, in our fundamental philosophy, in our 
fundamental religicn. We can not accept any exclu- 
sion in religion, at least the exclusion of a single good, 
human impulse, a single iota of the truth, or a single 
fragment of beauty. 

Science and scientists belong to religion, and if a 
scientist thinks his way honestly and fearlessly through 
to materialism, at least his toil, his honesty, his fear- 
lessness, and especially his love of truth, belong to 
religion, whether he accepts the word or not. 

All high and noble human idealism belongs to 
religion, whether employed in the laboratory, the 
social settlement, or the church. And as we claim 
all goodness for religion, we accept for religion and for 
religionists the fundamental duty of embarking on a 
search for truth, and the duty of defending what 
we find, if need be with our lives. 

To put it another way, a part of the goodness 
which we claim to be our mission is the search for 
truth, discovery of truth, propagation of truth and 
application of truth to the lives of individuals and 
society. 

* * 
ONE MINISTER TO HIMSELF AND TO HIS 
BRETHREN IN THE WORK 


N a memoriai to the founders of a church erected 

in England during the dark days of 1653, 

“when all things sacred were either demolished 

or profaned,” is an inscription which characterizes 

those founders as men “whose singular praise is to 

have done the best things in the worst times and 
hoped them in the most calamitous.”’ 

Whether or not our times are to be ranked 
among the “worst” no man can yet say. Our gen- 
-eration has, however, seen war and civic corruption 
and material greed blight the whole world, until now 
we suffer want and cynicism, the wages of those sins. 
Our times are bad, so bad that many good men de- 
spair and many weak men lament that they were 
“born too late.” Whatever the chronicle of future 
history may tell about our day, we trust that they 
will not number the ministers of religion among the 
despairers or the lamenters. 

It is our solemn obligation to refuse to listen to 
counsels of despair. Ours is the commission to pro- 
claim by word and life the truths by which men live 
the abundant life. It is our duty and privilege 
to help make beautiful and joyous the lives of chil- 
dren, and to broaden the horizen and strengthen the 
idealism of youth. It is our high calling to render 
the sacred ministry of friendship to those in sorrow, 
to all who suffer pain, and to men and women whom 
fate has brought to a lonely old age. All the while 
we must maintain a progressive, intelligent, teaching 
ministry which shall challenge the smug, rebuke 
the selfish, and call all men to that life of brotherhood 
which shall give to every man justice. 
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It is a tremendous task, so tremendous that there 
is no room in our lives for whimpering or complain- 
ing, much less for despair. Let us pray together 
that, in the days that are to come, it shall be written 
down of us that, to the very limit of our strength and 
ability, we did our best. 


THE TREMENDOUS LEAP OF DOUBT 

O some scientists there is no great reality akin 
al to what we call God. It can not be found 

by scientific technique. Therefore it does not 
exist. 

The scientific technique has enormously ex- 
tended the boundaries of knowledge, and some scien- 
tists say that there is no knowledge which does not 
come by way of the scientific approach. 

Some scientists note that. things happen in cer- 
tain ways, and they jump to the conclusion that those 
ways are the only ways in which things happen. 

Some scientists have noted that one set of facts 
explains, and they jump to the conclusion that such a 
set of facts is the only set of facts competent to explain. 

In the study of comparative religions, some 
scientists see that the idea of God is a projection of 
the human mind. So they jump to the conclusion 
that if the idea of God which a man holds is apro- 
jection, God is a projection. Such scientists see man 
creating God in his own image, and make a tremen- 
dous leap of doubt and assert that the only God is 
what man creates. That is loose thinking. 

If it is loose thinking in the laboratory it is loose 
thinking in the pulpits of our churches. 

IN A NUTSHELL 


Number 1, Volume I, of the Lenver Universalist 
came into our office one day last week. It is pub- 
lished by the Fireside Club of the First Universalist 
Church of Denver, of which the Rev. Harold H. Niles 
is pastor, and its avowed purpose is to inform people 
about Universalism and the Universalist Church. 
“We plan to furnish you every month,” says the 
leading editorial, “‘with a paper which will be rich in 
material explanatory of our beautiful faith, which 
you may give to your friends so that they may read 
and know.” If succeeding numbers are as good as 
this one, they will come nearer reaching the standard 
they have set for themselves than many of us do. 


Is Joad, the British writer and lecturer, fair to 
clergymen of to-day? He says: “We remember the 
clergymen we know and realize regretfully that 
Christ’s dream of a regenerated world is too lovely for 
the little minds that run the machine of instituted 
religion.” 


Said the Bishop of Birmingham recently: “We 
need to refashion both dogma and worship by joining 
the spiritual intention of Jesus to the understanding 
of the universe.” 


Though it is indisputable that the subconscious 
mind affects action, it is making something of a leap 
to insist that it determines action, and is the only 
thing that does. 
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“Going Back?” 


Jeffrey W. Campbell 


ee=QiIOING back?” The exact number of students 
& who have flung this query to each other 


| throughout this summer’s depression days 
exH} would be difficult to ascertain. On the 
street, in employment offices, at soda fountains, wher- 
ever college populations congregate, the question 
looms with increasing significance. Thousands of 
students will not return to their Alma Maters this 
fall. Many changes will greet those who are finan- 
cially able to go back. Perhaps in no group advanced 
beyond the early adolescent stage has this world-wide 
disaster of the past year and a half left more lasting 
sears. It has ever been true that national crises have 
inflicted their most galling wounds on youth, and no 
catastrophe has more strikingly borne out this fact 
since the great war than has the present economic 
depression. 

Briefly, the situation is this. In addition to 
the socially elite group, which until thirty-odd years 
ago formed the chief source of college material, a 
tremendous influx of young men and women from 
middle-class homes now storms the portals of higher 
education. The prosperity distributed throughout 
the decade following the World War greatly increased 
the numbers of such students. At least fifty per cent 
of these students were self-dependent for all or part 
of their maintenance. Opportunities for thus gaining 
university training were practically created to meet 
the demand. The working student type was almost 
deified. He harmonized to perfection with the 
“Cinderella”? complex so much a part of the American 
mind, and the popular idyl of the “local boy making 
good” swept the country by storm. Naturally, in a 
time when actual scarcity of employment for the 
heads of families in want stalks abroad in the land, 
America forgets her idyl and a whole generation of 
students is left high and dry. “Ineonsequential at 
such a time!’ one may bluster, and yet something 
infinitely great and fine is at stake. 

The class from which the greatest number of 
students will be obliged to leave college will not be 
that of the “rah! rah! boy” or the pampered adolescent 
who sees the opportunity to escape a job in “‘Dad’s 
office” for four years and enjoy a wild time into the 
bargain. These lads may drive cheaper cars and 
“go” to fewer places at slower paces, but will otherwise 
remain unperturbed. The real victim of the depres- 
sion will be found in the student who selects his pro- 
fession, completes a four years’ preparatory course in 
high school, and proceeds to work at some makeshift 
job for a few years to earn his grub-stake, depending 
on odd jobs and summer employment to eke out his 
college expenses. That opportunity denied him, as 
has been the case for the past two seasons, he must 
stand by and see his hard-earned capital dwindle 
away in the midst of his great adventure, leaving him 
only a doubtful opportunity of building it up once 
more after two or three years’ break. I do not con- 
sider it sentimental to pay due heed to the psycho- 
logical aspect of the question as well as the material. 
The experience of graduating with his class is of 
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necessity denied the student so hampered. Par- 
ticipation in those activities in which he has won, 
through competition, the opportunity of  self-ex- 
pression is likewise removed. And above all, that 
faith inured in him by generations of American for- 
bears that hard work and ambition can not be beaten 
receives a serious setback. ‘True, “if he has the right 
stuff in him he’!l pull through,” but at an unneces- 
sary cost. People seldom court disease because 
they may survive it. 

College, like any other phase of life, is a mass of 
opportunities, and, tragically enough, it is often true 
that the self-helped student is far more aware of the 
potentialities for growth in his college setting than his 
more financially sound but less sensitive brother. 
Constant struggle with the economic problem makes 
but a poor foil in the pursuit of academic knowledge, 
provided the student is enabled to take up the battle. 

If one would appreciate for himself the keenness 
with which the problem and its attendant circum- 
stances are felt by the average student, let him step 
into the employment office of any manufacturing 
plant which has not locked up for the summer, at 
about 6.30 a.m. There will be the usual bare walls, 
barred window, and straight-backed bench. Here 
and there throughout the group of jobless milling 
about the room you can pick out the students vainly 
trying to lose themselves in the mass. An agent ap- 
pears at the window and the applicants line up, the 
father of six offspring, who is faced with the immediate 
problem of getting a roof over their heads, growling 
to some collegiate stripling to ‘‘keep in file!’ In all 
but rare cases, the announcement is made, ‘‘Nothing 
for to-day,’ and the window closes with a bang. 
Some old hand in the disappointed crew states to the 
world in general that he will “be glad when these 
college guys go back and leave honest men their 
jobs.”’ Several students exchange glances. There 
it is again—‘‘going back?”’—are they going back? 

Such scenes were common in every industrial 
center last summer. Employment slips bearing stu- 
dent names and addresses daily collected in the waste- 
basket. One found the same students making the 
rounds of industrial plants in the morning hours, 
hitch-hiking out to construction gangs and road jobs 
throughout the afternoon, and writing letters to pos- 
sibly influential business men in the evenings, with 
here and there a movie, a book, or a set of tennis 
interspersed to relieve the tension. Not in all cases, 
of course, are such efforts unavailing. But here 
again we find these rare jobs being handed down more 
on the basis of “connections” and “‘pull’”’ than through 
direct contact. Some brother Rotarian sees a chance 
to take Joe’s boy on for the summer as a favor to the 
family, when it only means that Joe will thus be saved 
an expense he could have met. Seldom indeed are 
such strings pulled to aid the youth without backing 
in the community, the youth to whom such oppor- 
tunity means education. 

Now as always there is the old subscription game 
and other house-to-house selling projects to try, but 
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every college boy who has tried it knows by this time 
how cold the “I’m working my way through college” 
plea leaves any tentative purchaser of magazines, 
kitchen utensils, or even Bibles. 

Naturally the concerted efforts of unemploy- 
ment relief agencies to give all possible work to mar- 
ried men have been necessary, but this policy works 
havoc with student careers. It is a well-known fact 
that a large number of students are usually given ex- 
tra work over the Christmas holidays in the postal 
service. Last year official instructions were sent to all 
postmasters to reserve this work for married men 
only. Twenty-five or thirty dollars may seem a mere 
item to some, but such a sum goes a long way toward 
covering the second semester’s registration and labora- 
tory fees, or towards acquiring the necessary books. 
This is especially true when a student’s budget has 
many of its assets marked “chance” or “‘break.”’ 

Such is the plight of those who have already 
matriculated, who have held out for a year or two, or 
perhaps even three. Graver far is the problem of 
the prospective college student who has made what 
would under ordinary circumstances seem like ade- 
quate provision for his four years of training. I have 
myself come in contact with several instances where 
five or even eight years’ savings towards a college 
education have been required by the family plight. 
The fruits of seven or eight years of running errands, 
carrying papers, mowing lawns, working in markets 
and clothing stores, all with a single goal in view, 
swept away in a few short months for groceries! All 
this not because it was demanded, but because a fine 
ideal of family loyalty proved itself able to stand up 
under fire. 

In some instances changes in the class of the 
wealthy college student have been no less drastic or 
tragic. The effect of the depression on the rich has 
in many cases been crushing. Whereas the laborer 
or skilled craftsman saw his wages cut or terminated, 
and the small business man watched his profits dwindle 
to a mere pittance, the wealthy broker or manufacturer 
had entire fortunes swept from his hand in a single 
night, leaving at times a tremendous debt. Picture 
the effect on a son or daughter reared to the expecta- 
tion of every luxury. Maintenance in an expensive 
university immediately becomes an impossible ven- 
ture. It is frequently in this group that the real 
lover of culture and learning is to be found. Only 
recently the case of a father who had, in common 
with many others, lost everything in the Wall Street 
crash was brought to my attention. He was striving 
to sell his last possession, a six thousand dollar car, in 
order to keep his boy in a large Eastern university 
throughout his senior year. 

How is this generation of students reacting to the 
situation? On the whole rather nobly—and futilely. 
Of course, in hundreds of cases initiative and ability 
are, as usual, solving difficulties which would balk the 
ordinary individual. But all too many students in 
these early September days are drifting around in a 
state of frenzy or apathy, dodging the queries of those 
fortunates whose return is assured, or glibly singing 
out, “Oh, well, I’ll be back next year anyway,” with 
a forced assurance which is basically a frantic denial 
of reality. 


I know of a certain instance in which a student is 
trying to finance himself by playing the stock market, 
staking his capital from time to time in a gamble 
which must prove a very sword of Damocles to his 
ambitions. Another and truly pitiable form of reac- 
tion came to me from a current newspaper not long 
ago. ‘Youth is Held as Book Thief,’’ read the head- 
lines. “In an effort to meet entrance requirements 
of a Boston school,” the write-up continued, “a 
student of twenty stole books from a public library, 
he told the police to-day. The coming examinations 
are difficult, he explained, and he wanted to continue 
his studies at home by night. He intended to return 
them to the library after examinations were over, he 
said.” 

Paradoxically enough, with the prospect of edu- 
cational opportunity being definitely curtailed, cer- 
tain student types, more interested in degrees than 
in study, have been startled into the act of independ- 
ent thinking for perhaps the first time. Let me cite 
a minor incident on Boston Common. Between 
twenty and thirty members of the unemployed army, 
a number of students in their ranks, were gathered 
together, quietly discussing the depression and its 
causes. It was, in fact, such a forum as an excep- 
tionally far-sighted economics professor might have 
held in his class-room. Suddenly a blue-coated rep- 
resentative of the law ambled into the gathering, the 
call of Duty written on his brow. Running his hands 
over the pockets of one of the principal debaters, he 
brilliantly inquired, ‘““Any peanuts on you, brother?” 
and then peremptorily ordered the discussion to break 
up. At the time of the dispersal my attention was 
attracted to the faces of several of the students. There 
were wrinkles on the brows of these worthies expres- 
sive of something more intellectual than mere ire. 
Further conversation indicated that these students are 
thinking—thinking hard, and thinking through the 
questions raised by their economic plight. 

It is interesting to note that in all probability 
those who do go back to college will find little differ- 
ence in the number of philanthropic bequests garnered 
by the administrative powers of their Alma Mater. 
At such times those who have the means are still 
quite willing to donate buildings, improved equip- 
ment, and the like, but the small town business man 
who used to take so much interest in backing the local 
boy now has his own back to the wall. Thus it will 
not be the campus as such but the individual student 
who will feel the lack of monetary aid at the very time 
when it is most imperative. According to the figures 
of a certain state university, never before has such a 
wild appeal for loans come in from the entering class. 
Well-to-do relatives, friends, and even churches are 
receiving such S. O.S. signals from all sides. 

If I have seemed to idealize the college student 
in presenting his present plight, such has not been my 
intention. I have not sought to paint him as a 
martyr in the quest for pure knowledge. His edu- 
cational motives in the majority of cases are still ul- 
terior. Advanced social and financial position are 
still his goals, but therein lies the gist of the matter. 
They are his goals, and all the force of his first con- 
structive efforts has gone toward their realization. 
As the process of his development goes on he be- 
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comes increasingly aware of his capabilities, and the 
desire to “make something of himself”’ takes possession 
of his strong young ambitions. Crush these am- 
bitions now, and at best he may build them up later 
to the point of making a belated contribution to his 
community. 

As I have sought to make clear, the brunt of the 
depression, so far as the student population is con- 
cerned, rests to a vast extent on the college boy and 
girl who are working their way. They are of the 
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type which this country can not afford to lose. In 
every age and generation there has been a quota of 
those who dared, dared to face odds for the sake of 
achievement; the self-supporting student is one in- 
carnation of that spirit in our age. He is the cru- 
sader, the explorer, the pilgrim, the pioneer, the self- 
made man of his day, and the color and significance 
of American life would be poor indeed without him. 
“On such a full sea is he now afloat, and he must take 
it at its height or lose his venture.” 


George Hepworth, Preacher 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


g) SUPPOSE that few, if any, of the present read- 
| ers of the Leader ever heard George Hepworth 
preach, and probably many never even heard 

= his name mentioned, but in my boyhood days 
one of the proper and customary things for good Bos- 
tonians to do on Sunday evenings was to go to hear 
Hepworth in the Boston Theater. It was an inspir- 
ing experience to participate with the multitude that 
thronged this splendid auditorium, by far the largest 
and most beautiful in the city, and to listen to the 
simple, straightforward counsel and exhortation of 
this eloquent preacher. Perhaps a few words regard- 
ing this unusual personality may not be out of place 
as we approach the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. 

George Hughes Hepworth was born in Boston, 
February 4, 1833. He was a typical Boston youth, 
a pupil in the Boston Latin School] and a graduate of 
the Harvard Divinity School in the class of 1855. 
In 1859 a liberal religious society was founded at the 
South End of the city, adopting the name Church of 
the Unity. George Hepworth was its minister. The 
society grew rapidly, and in 1860 was able to erect a 
fine building in Newton Street, where audiences of 
fifteen hundred were frequently gathered to hear 
Mr. Hepworth preach. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he was one of 
the forty-one Unitarian ministers to enlist as chap- 
lains in the Union Army, and he later served upon 
the staff of General Banks in the South. Upon his 
return North to resume his pastoral duties he became 
a leader in numerous public-spirited enterprises in 
his native city. He was the founder of the Boston 
School for the Ministry, which was later absorbed by 
the Harvard Divinity School. 

Mr. Hepworth was essentially a preacher. With 
the backing of William H. Baldwin of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union and a few others he instituted 
a wonderfully successful series of services in the 
Boston Theater, to which reference has already been 
made. Of all the clergymen who participated in this 
theater preaching Mr. Hepworth was by far the most 
popular. He continued as the minister of the Church 
of the Unity until 1870, when he accepted a call to 
the Church of the Messiah in New York. He was 
succeeded at the Church of the Unity by the Rev. 
Martin K. Schermerhorn, who in turn was followed 
by the Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

After a brief pastorate of two years in the Church 
of the Messiah, Mr. Hepworth modified his theological 


views and joined the Trinitarian fold, organizing in 
New York the Church. of the Disciples, Presbyterian, 
of which he was the pastor until 1879. For three 
years he was pastor of Belleville Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Newark, N. J., but he really deserved 
a wider hearing and broader opportunity for his gift 
as a writer. In 1885 he joined the editorial staff of 
the New York Herald, earning for himself an enviable 
reputation in the literary field of that great journal. 
He died in the harness, honored and respected, in 1902. 

George Hepworth was never an extremist in his 
theological views. His writings indicate his broad 
sympathy with those of other communions than his 
own. This is well expressed in the following extract 
from his little book, “‘Hiram Golf’s Religion, or The 
Shoemaker by the Grace of God,’ published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, and of which more than thirty 
thousand copies have been sold. 

The scene is laid late in the afternoon as Hiram 
the shoemaker, John Jessig the parson and Deacon 
Jonathan Tubs are sitting together on the stoop of 
the shoemaker’s house. After a little silence during 
which his eyes rested on the little river, only a hundred 
yards away, Hiram reopens the conversation. 

“Parson,” he began, “have you ever rowed on 
the Cheroquee?” 

“But once or twice, on a summer evening, Hi- 
ram.” 

“You have, deacon?” 

“Yes, as many times as there are straws in a 
haystack.”’ 

“Then you have noticed, deacon, that for half a 
dozen miles, either way from here, it flows through 
different kinds of soil.”’ 

“T hev; you’re right there, Hiram.” 

“Away up yonder, parson, to the nor’ard, and 
just this side of Clovertop, there’s a soft bank of 
clay, and as the water rushes by the bend it breaks 
into this clay and becomes muddy. You’ve noticed 
that, deacon?” 

“For sartin, Hiram.’ 

“Two miles lower down there is an area of red 
sand, and the river takes up a quantity of that, too.” 

“Right up there by the big perch holes, you 
mean, Hiram, opposite Widow Green’s farm?” 

“Precisely, deacon. Then down to the south’ard, 
the soil is black loam, and it mixes easily with the 
current. 

“Now then, s’pose I fill three bottles at these 
three different p’ints, and then place them on a shelf, 
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what happens? In the course of a few hours each 
bottle has a quantity of pure, clear water on top, and 
a lot of sediment on the bottom. That’s nateral. 
In one bottle the sediment.is clay; in the next, it is 
red sand; in the third, it is dark-brown or black loam. 

“Well, the River of Life is like the Cheroquee. 
It runs through various countries, and temperaments, 
and times, and perhaps prejudices. This River of 
Life, when it starts from the Throne of God, is ab- 
solutely clear water, but somehow it gets colored by 
the different denominations through which it flows. 
I don’t see how that can be helped, and I’m not cer- 
tain that it ought to be helped. : 

“Your Methodism gives it one color, your Ca- 
tholicism gives it another color, and your Presbyteri- 
anism and ’Piscopalianism gives it still another color. 
Mind you, parson, no matter how it is colored, it is 
always the River of Life. Don’t forget that. Yes, 
it is always the River of Life, wherever it flows, no 
matter how muddied up it may be. 

“Tf you fill your bottle at the p’int where it 
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flows through these different sects of Christians, the 
fust thing you notice is that the water ain’t exactly 
clear. Let the bottles stand for a while, and then you 
find that the water has purified itself, and the foreign 
substance that don’t properly belong to it has all 
settled to the bottom. The water is the same in all 
your bottles, and it’s the genooine article. These 
sediments, black, brown, red, or any other color, rep- 
resent the ‘isms’ of the church—Presbyterian-ism, 
Episcopalian-ism, Method-ism, and so on. 

“The sediment isn’t worth much if you happen 
to be thirsty, though that’s what men have been 
quarrelin’ about. The water, though, will quench 
your thirst, and it ain’t no matter which bottle you 
drink out of. 

“Tn this life it seems to be necessary to have a cer- 
tain amount of sediment in our religion, but in the 
hereafter that will all be filtered out. That’s why I 
love every man who loves Christ, and that’s why I 
never ask what sediment he believes in, but whether 
he’s drinkin’ from the River of Life.” 


Will Tour 


Glimpses of France 


Stanley Manning 


"HAT is all we succeeded in obtaining, for 
‘| Paris was our only stop, and Paris is too big 
and too diverse to afford more than glimpses 
of itself in six days. For some reason Dr. 
Macpherson had_ received no replies to his letters 
trying to make contacts with certain individuals 
there, so we did not have the opportunity for that 
personal acquaintance that we had in many other 
cities, which alone is revealing of the spirit of a coun- 
try. If we had met some of the intellectual and 
religious leaders, as we did elsewhere, our impressions 
might have been very different; as it was, most of us 
were disappointed. 


Prosperous France 

More than any country we have visited this 
summer, France seems prosperous. Prices are high; 
there seems to be very little unemployment, and the 
poverty does not seem so poor. Our journey took us 
northwestward clear across the country from Geneva 
to Paris by way of Dijon, and then from Paris to Cher- 
bourg through Caen. We did not get into the min- 
ing and industrial region which lies to the north of our 
route. It was mostly a prosperous-appearing farm- 
ing country through which we traveled—pleasant 
river valleys and wide-reaching plains, reminding 
one very much of our own middle west, except that 
fields and farms were smaller. But judging only by 
outward appearance, France seems to be better off 
financially than any other country. 


Paris Contrasts 


Paris presents to the stranger so many and such 
diverse aspects that he is puzzled to understand or 
describe it. After a very short ride through its streets 
he can well understand why the Germans retreated 
from the Marne when they saw the Paris taxicabs 


coming. They are deadly weapons, and one wonders 
that there are not almost continuous fatalities. Yet 
opposed to this demoniac, chance-taking speed is 
the leisurely pace of pedestrians. In many places 
on the boulevards half the width of the sidewalks is 
obstructed with cafe tables, so that one could not 
hurry if he wished. Even the subway is not in a 
hurry; there are no express trains, and if one is going 
any considerable distance he is almost sure to have 
to change cars at least once or twice. Yet, aside from 
speed, the subway seems at least as good as New 
York’s, and the second-class fare, which nearly every 
one pays, is only seventy centimes, the equivalent 
of less than three cents. The first-class fare, which 
assures one of less crowded cars, is about four and a 
half cents. 

Probably no city in the world has so many wide 
and beautiful boulevards in the heart of its business 
district as Paris has. And close by are such narrow 
streets that a push cart is the largest vehicle that can 
negotiate them. Some buildings, however, are being 
torn down and new and wider streets are to be laid 
out, but compared with Rome, for instance, the 
amount accomplished is very little. 

The Louvre is without doubt the world’s great- 
est museum of painting. Here, under one roof, with 
miles of galleries, are gathered many of the world’s 
masterpieces, and there is an effort to present the 
whole history of painting, except that, with possibly 
rare exceptions, the works of no living artists are 
admitted. These are to be found elsewhere, in the 
Luxembourg, the Petit Palais, and of course at the 
time of the Grand Salon in the Grand Palais. Most 
of our Good Will party visited the Louvre, and a num- 
ber saw the other museums. But again we were im- 
pressed with the futility of museums, except as a 
very unsatisfactory means of making pictures avai'- 
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able to great numbers of people. The pictures that 
can make the greatest impression are those that have 
been painted for a particular place, perhaps a church, 
and are not spoiled by the nearness of many others. 

In the Louvre the only work that is placed so 
as to be properly seen and appreciated is the Venus de 
Milo, which stands alone at the end of a long corridor 
which affords a vista, which any real work of art needs. 

Here, too, we saw Millet’s “Angelus,” “The 
Gleaners’” and “Shepherdess,” and a few days later 
visited Barbizon, where he lived and worked, and a 
few miles away saw the fields and the little church 
that appear in ““The Angelus.” 

Another contrast that is interesting is that be- 
tween the delightful courtesy which we ordinarily 
associate with the French and an unfeeling careless- 
ness toward learning English, which would make 
trade with many of their best customers so much 
easier. 

I made an attempt to find a Paris friend of a 
friend of mine, in a section of the city where there 
are very few English-speaking people. I could not 
speak enough French to make myself understood, 
but with the help of a written address I managed to 
let people know where I wanted to go. Five different 
individuals put themselves to considerable incon- 
venience to help me, the last a servant girl in a small 
hotel who could speak enough English to serve as 
interpreter. I wondered how many of us at home 
would do as they did, in order to assist a foreigner 
who did not know enough to speak our language. 

And then there are the great stores, some of 
which advertise that their clerks speak English, but 
where, when one visits them, he finds it very difficult 
to find one who can understand it. This is probably 
not true of the exclusive shops that cater particularly 
to English and American travelers, but the great bulk 
of tourists do not have the money to patronize the 
exclusive places, and go to the big stores on the boule- 
vards or the small shops on the side streets. 

Then there is the opera, and the theaters. A 
number of our party heard “Rigoletto” one evening 
and were delighted with the presentation, although it 
is probable that the greater artists are elsewhere 
during the summer, either on a holiday, or singing in 
the South American capitals, where the winter season 
is now at its height. 

A number went to the “Follies,” which do not 
differ greatly from similar productions at home. 
There are far more suggestive turns on the American 
stage and an equal absence of clothes. One does not 
need to go to Paris if that is what he wants. 

But Paris is far ahead of us in the application of 
common sense to censorship in the theater. The 
play “Maya,” which was barred in New York and 
London, is being played in English in one of the small 
theaters in Paris. Although it centers around the 
life of a prostitute, there is not a single indecent or 
suggestive line or gesture init. It is truedrama. A 
city that permits the Follies, and worse, and bans 
“Maya” is simply making itself ridiculous. Sometime 
we shall learn that it is perfectly possible to deal with 
the world-old problems o the relationships of the 
sexes in a frank and decent way as “Maya” does, 
and exercise our censorship upon those productions 


whose only purpose is to pander to a depraved taste. 

But Paris does not do that. Those who have 
been there before say there is a difference to-day 
from conditions a few years ago, and that displays 
that were then permitted are no longer allowed. It 
may be so. But there is evidently no attempt to 
banish or hide prostitution. So far as the public 
conscience is concerned, it does not seem to be recog- 
nized as an evil, except when it leads to disease. There 
is open solicitation upon the streets—not furtively 
in dark corners, but openly, and where the lights are 
brightest—such as would not be tolerated anywhere 
at home. That is another side of the strange con- 
glomerate which is Paris—where art and music are 
appreciated at least as highly as anywhere on earth, 
and where with this fine appreciation of beauty, hu- 
man degradation is apparently accepted as an inevit- 
able part of life. 


The Shadow of Napoleon 

The most vivid impression which Paris made 
upon some of us, at least, was the large place which 
Napoleon occupies in the thought and affection of the 
people to-day. Perhaps it is not fair to say, but it 
appears true to the casual visitor, that Great Britain 
is an empire in form and a democracy at heart, while 
France is a republic in form, but an empire at heart. 

They look back to the time of Napoleon as their 
golden age, when France was dominant in nearly all 
of Europe. No other place is visited constantly by 
such throngs as crowd the tomb of Napoleon. The 
great marble casket is placed in an open crypt, so that 
every one who comes to see must bow before the 
Emperor. Here are the battle flag and other tro- 
phies, and all that can go to make “the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war.’’ As one of our party 
suggested, what chance has any pacifist propaganda in 
the face of all that? 

It is so easy to forget Waterloo. France ap- 
parently has done so. Jena and Austerlitz and the 
Italian campaign loom large. Moscow and Waterloo 
are lost in the golden glow of the days of empire. 
The glories of the Bourbon kings at Versailles and 
Fontainebleau are eagerly visited; there seem to be 
no shrines of the Revolution that set humanity ahead. 

The outlines of the old Bastille are marked by 
rows of paving stones in a busy square over which 
the city traffic passes heedlessly. 

One would like to know what would happen if 
the remarkable work of the mad artist Antoine Wiertz, 
now in the museum in Brussels that was formerly 
his home, was hung near Napoleon’s tomb. Prob- 
ably it would be torn to bits by an angry mob of one 
hundred per cent patriots. The picture portrays 
Napoleon in hell, tormented by the souls of those who 
were widowed or orphaned by his stupendous failure 
to make France mistress of the world. France will 
have to see that picture before peace in Europe is 


assured. 
* * * 


WHY PRINTERS LEAVE TOWN 
To-night is guest night at the Judge Samuel Holten house, 
the home of Gen. Israel Putnam chapter, D.A.R. Rev. Carroll 
Perry of Ipswich will be the speaker and a trial is in store for all 
who attend.—Local paper. 
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Science and Religion 


IV---Typical Workers in the Field of Religion 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


a) APPROACH to-night a difficult subject—the 
subject of religion. I have not found it 
difficult to talk about science, but I have 
found it difficult to bound for you in a lecture 
or two the subject of religion. Some wag, of course, 
will see the obvious reason. I am not supposed to 
know anything about science and I am supposed to 
know something about religion. There are those of 
my acquaintance who insist that I am most elo- 
quent on the themes that I know the least about. 
There is another reason, possibly, which affects 
all of us. When we are thinking about facts, we use 
our minds. When we are thinking about personal- 
ity, or soul, we have to use as our instrument the 
thing of which we are thinking. Then, again, science 
is a matter of measurement. Religion is a matter of 


value. Measurement is tangible. Value is intan- 
gible. The certainties of science come out of the 
intellect. The certainties of religion, as some one 


has put it, “come out of the whole personality of 
man.’ Long ago Schleiermacher said, “Religion as 
I wish to show it, in its original characteristic form, is 
not accustomed to appear openly, but is only seen in 
secret by those who love it.” 

Dealing with something so difficult, it has seemed 
to me wise to be as concrete as possible. I propose to 
refer first to-night to three living workers in the field 
of religion who illustrate three different phases of it— 
Albert Schweitzer, Canon Streeter and Anker Larsen 
—a German, an Englishman and a Dane. Probably 
all three men illustrate all of the three phases to which 
I refer, but in the public eye each stands out pre- 
eminent for a special thing: Schweitzer for good deeds, 
Streeter for clear thought, Larsen for mystical com- 
munion. 

Albert Schweitzer was born in Alsace, Germany. 
He was a son and a grandson of Protestant ministers. 
As a boy he was unusually sensitive and tender- 
hearted. Sorrow and suffering made a deep appeal 
to him. He always took the side of the unfortunate. 
In the Christian Herald, Hubert W. Peet wrote: 
“When he snuggled down between the blankets at 
night he said a little prayer of his own: ‘And, Heavenly 
Father, protect and bless all things that have breath; 
guard them from evil and let them sleep in peace.’ a 
He was trained as a musician and became in time one 
of the outstanding musicians of Europe. He was a 
Doctor of Philosophy, organist to the Bach Society 
of Paris, and to a famous musical institution at Bar- 
celona, Spain. He wrote a life of Bach. He was 
recognized as an authority, both on playing and on 
building organs. He played in London, at West- 
minster Abbey, in Berlin, and in other great centers. 
Thousands hung on his music. He was one of the 
famous men of his time. 

Then one day he came upon a statue which 
changed the whole trend of his life. Some one had 
put the figure of a Negro into stone. Schweitzer 
was greatly moved by the sadness in the eyes of the 
Negro. He gave up his positions, went to work to 


study medicine, got his diploma, and went to Africa 
as a medical missionary. 

I have not time to go into the details of his life. 
Of course when the World War came he was arrested 
in Africa by the French as a dangerous alien, but 
after the war he went back to his work. Since then 
his life has consisted of long months of service in his 
hospital, ministering to the ills of a vast population, 
and concert trips through Europe to raise money to 
support his work. Bishop Barnes calls him one of 
the greatest men in the world.~ The Christian Ad- 
vocate recently said that the three greatest influences 
for good in the world are Schweitzer, Tagawa, and 
Gandhi. Schweitzer heals disease, and he tells men 
about God. Romance, tragedy, bare-handed grap- 
pling with difficulty, scientific work with almost total 
lack at times of scientific equipment, the blessing of a 
childlike, backward race, the recognition of his own 
race—that is his life. He gave up everything for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and everything conceivable has 
poured back upon him. 

This is a type of religion which all of us under- 
stand and admire. “This,” we say, “we would like 
to do.’’ This, in a small way, some of us have been 
able to do. Whatever else we have been doubtful 
about, we have not been troubled much with doubt 
about the value of any little kindness that we may have 
been able to do as we have gone along. In Jesus 
Christ loving human service appeals to the men and 
women of to-day more than anything else. Friend- 
liness, brotherliness, service, kindness, love—all these 
are words which all instinctively know have much to 
do with religion. Without them, what is called re- 
ligion is an empty shell. 

In Canon Streeter we have the scholar who is a 
worker in the field of religion. Canon Streeter is a 
Fellow of Queens College, Oxford, Canon of Hereford 
(a position in the Established Church of England), 
and a Fellow of the British Academy. He has writ- 
ten books on prayer, on immortality and on the four 
gospels, but his greatest work is called ‘Reality, a 
New Correlation of Science and Religion.” 

When Canon Streeter went to college he was 
destined for the law. In contact with science and 
philosophy, he lost his religion and became an ag- 
nostic. Going more deeply, he discovered that all 
he had lost was the trappings of religion—not religion 
itself. ‘The conviction was then borne in upon me,” 
he writes, “that it was my duty to give my life to 
further working out and passing on to others the 
truth that I had seen, and I decided to seek ordina- 
tion.”” Wherein he differs from many writers on re- 
ligion is that he does not start out to defend any 
system of thought or any institution. He starts out 
by asking about the universe itself. Is it alive or 
dead? If it is alive, what is it after? What is it 
trying to work out? If there is a reality back of and 
in the universe, what is the nature of that reality? 
Is the universe concerned with quality as well as with 
quantity? Is the fact that a being like Christ lived 
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and died a fact of fundamental significance in a study 
of the universe? 

Streeter tells us that the mind of man sees and 
weighs and measures. That is peculiarly the work 
of the scientist. In this work of measuring, the 
scientist must divest himself of feeling as much as pos- 
sible. He must ignore quality. He must stick to his 
measuring rod. But the mind of man naturally feels 
as well as sees. It not only feels that this is cold and 
that is hot, it apprehends things as having quality. 
This is beautiful and that is ugly. This is right and 
that is wrong. It is of the nature of consciousness 
not only to know but to value. There are two ac- 
tivities of the mind, he says in substance, which en- 
deavor to express the qualitative aspect of things— 
art and religion. 

In art, Canon Streeter says, a man reacts to ex- 
perience in a special way. He sees something, and 
there is no peace in him until he expresses that some- 
thing with brush or pen or chisel or musical note. 
That something to him has value, and he wants all 
men to share that value. The art galleries of the 
world, its noble literature, its great music, all illus- 
trate an attitude toward the great reality which we 
believe undergirds the universe. 

When we come to religion, we find men and 
women working in a field where there is the same 
effort to express a phase of Ultimate Reality. It takes 
in both science and art. It is concerned with both 
truth and beauty. But where science concentrates 
on quantity, religion concentrates upon quality. 
“No one,” Streeter says, “ever applies measurement 
to God and asks how large He is; every one wants to 
know in what sense you can apply to Him the term 
good. The saying, ‘God is love,’ is a statement of 
quality. The aim of religion is to make people ap- 
prehend something about the quality of the power 
back of the universe, its mystery or awe, its friend- 
liness or its beauty, as this quality has been experi- 
enced by the great souls of the race.” And Canon 
‘Streeter goes on to suggest that religion can do this 
great task because great souls have come into con- 
sciousness, more richly and fully than ordinary men, 
with the inner quality of that universal life in which 
we all share. 

In expressing this inner life, these prophets use 
all kinds of forms and symbols. That is why the re- 
ligions of the world in outer form are so different. 
But essentially they deal with value—a universe in 
which value is a reality, a universe which probably 
seeks to conserve value. 

There are many other things which he says about 
how value is brought out in human history, not only 
by the great prophets but by all the rest of us work- 
ing together, but of those things I can not speak 
further now. 

We have here a thinker—a man who deals with 
beliefs—who tries to put into words the great truths 
that he has apprehended. This universe, he would 
say, is concerned with value. Both Buddha and 
Christ are samples of the stuff out of which the uni- 
verse is made. So we see that in religion there is a 
thought side, and as a result there is a creed side. In 
reacting from the iron-bound creeds which shackle 
thought, we have said foolish things about creeds. 
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In reacting from our neglect of good works, we have 
said foolish things about belief. One is not apt to per- 
form many good deeds unless he believes it worth 
while to perform them. He may come to many of his 
beliefs from his deeds. Such beliefs are apt to be our 
wisest beliefs. But he also will come to his deeds 
from his beliefs. It is a great thing in religion to have 
places where we can come together to study, to learn, 
to formulate, to state. In such a place, like this, this 
second side of religion especially is emphasized. We 
here put into words the things most generally believed 
among us. Men like Streeter have helped us clarify 
our thought. 

I have rather an interesting correspondence with 
Johannes Anker Larsen, the Danish novelist and 
playwright, who has written a book on religion called 
“With the Door Open.” He is aman of my age, son 
of a sailor, who was trained at the University of Copen- 
hagen and who there obtained a degree in philosophy. 
He has been successively a prompter in the theater, 
a proofreader, an actor and a theatrical instructor. 
He began writing by collaborating on plays. Then 
he did short stories. His first long novel, “The 
Philosopher’s Stone’? (1923), won a $12,000 prize 
offered by a firm of Danish publishers for the best 
novel of idealistic tendency written by a Dane or 
Norwegian. This work gave him fame interna- 
tionally. Now comes a little book on religion which 
is unique. It has aroused the interest of men like 
Otto of Germany and of Rufus Jones of our country. 
It is mystical without being cloudy, devotional 
without being sentimental, positive without being 
cranky. 

The mystics of every race and of every age have 
had in substance the same experience. They have 
had a vision of eternity in time. Generally in our 
deepest joy there is a tinge of sorrow. We feel that 
the joy will not last. The true mystic has no such 
sorrow. He is not looking ahead to the close of this 
brief life. He is a part of endless existence here and 
now. He has immediate, direct, satisfying contact 
with the great reality back of the universe. Almost 
always, for that reality, he has the name God: There 
have been many great mystics in history, and all of 
them have had followers much less sane and under- 
standable than themselves. The fear which some 
of us have of mysticism comes often from the antics 
and excesses of these followers. 

Professor Gronbech of the University of Copen- 
hagen says: “The great mystics of all times have, so 
to speak, reveled in the Eternal, and have purposely 
shut themselves out from every day life in order to 
immerse themselves in its blessedness and to be en- 
gulfed in its influence. In Larsen we have a man 
who has realized that Eternity can flourish in the 
midst of our daily interests and activities, and that it 
can be in men an ever-flowing fountain that keeps 
life fresh and sweet.” 

“Happiness over nothing” is one of the phrases 
in his book. “The troublesome ego gone to. sleep” 
is another. “Freed from the handcuffs of time and 
space” isa third. He believes that capacity to know 
the Eternal here and now is a birthright of all of us, 
although in some it lies dead and in others it is nearer 
the surface. He sees it in many children before the 
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life which they are compelled to live overlies it and 
cripples it. 

While we might explain it in different words, is 
there one of us here who would not accept the contri- 
bution of the mystics as a part of religion? Is there 
one of us who has not at times, perhaps brief times, 
experienced directly a sense of Infinite Power and 
Wisdom and Love actually flooding life? We may 
not be willing to love our enemies for long, but in 
those moments we do. We may not be able to di- 
vorce ourselves from our ambitions long, but in those 
moments even ambition seems to loosen its grip. 
We may not remain in the blessed company of the 
pure in heart long, but in those moments we actually 
seem pure and we get close enough to Reality to be- 
lieve it true that the pure in heart see God. 

We use carelessly and thoughtlessly the benedic- 
tion which contains the words “passes all under- 
standing,” but now we are dealing with something 
which does reach out and pass on beyond our under- 
standing. 

Probably many here—certainly many in our 
liberal churches—are suspicious of this mystical 
feeling. They dread being unscientific. They have 
been immersed in the new psychology and know the 
ease with which man projects his desires. They 
never stop to realize that the main question is not 
whether our experience is a projection, but, as some 
one recently put it, whether the projection hits any- 
thing at the other end. The mystic is sure that it 
does hit Ultimate Reality. 

In the work of the great German Otto we find a 
new word to express that side of our nature which 
reaches out toward the universe as a whole. He 
calls it the numinous, from the Latin word meaning 
divinity. There is rather general recognition of the 
place of the numinous, even by philosophers and scien- 
tists who do not go all the way with the mystics. 

Alexander, dean of British philosophers, calls it 
“the sense of mystery of something which may terrify 
us or May support us in our helplessness, but at any 
rate is other than anything we know by our sense or 
our reflection.” 

Jacks calls it “the dim sense we have of some- 
thing tremendous in the world about us, something 
awful and mystic which seems to rise up from the 
depths of the universe.’ 

In a dark night of sorrow, or in an hour of joy, or 
when one has to come face to face with stark naked 
reality (before a battle, in the presence of death), or 
sometimes looking at the stars, one may feel a rela- 
tionship to the totality of things which to the mystic 
means the presence of the Eternal. 

Among liberals there would be less suspicion of 
the mystical if it were seen that it is not non-intellec- 
tual or anti-intellectual. Rather is it more intellec- 
tual. The mystic, whether he knows it or not, uses 
his whole mind. Instead of concentrating on a part, 
like the rationalist, he concentrates on all. We be- 
lieve that the mystic is right in asserting that the 
man who can not see God is the man who either does 
not use the whole of the mind or who has let other 
things cloud the mind. In Larsen we have vision. 

We have here before us three kinds of men making 
contributions in three kinds of ways. The first makes 


the contribution of service, the second of belief, the 
third of a special kind of experience. Put it this way: 
the first gives us love, the second gives us truth, the 
third gives us communion with God. 

In our churches we accept love and service and 
we accept truth, or, if you prefer, belief in a thing as 
truth. Do we accept as confidently prayer, com- 
munion, direct experience of God? I am afraid that 
we falter here. Am I wrong in suspecting that in the 
liberal churches too often we do not feel as sure about 
prayer as we do about service or an intellectual propo- 
sition? Am I wrong in asserting that the energy of 
the liberal churches is spent on one and two and not 
on three? If men think that all which passes under 
the name mysticism is moonshine then I honor them 
for combating it. I can not feel that way. 

I want to make clear my own belief that in re- 
ligion there must be not only ethical idealism, not 
only intellectual integrity, but also recognition of and 
communion with God. 

I realize that much of what I have been saying 
to-night is merely description of religion. There is 
always hovering in the background the deeper ques- 
tion—Has not religion itself anything authoritative 
to say? Yes, it says this: 

Out of the totality of things have come not only 
the granite cliffs but the man who has scaled them, 
not only the wild flowers but the scientist who has 
penetrated into their secrets, not only the sunset but 
the artist who has caught its beauty and fastened it 
to a canvas, not only blind, titanic forces but human 
hearts which harness them for human need. 

Religion says these men of brain and heart and 
will, who are tireless on the trail of truth and sublime 
in their embodiment of beauty and goodness, actually 
throw light on the nature of the reality back of and 
in the universe. 

A British astronomer, Sir Arthur Eddington, has 
pointed out repeatedly the significance of there being 
such a thing as science at all—the existence in the 
universe of beings to whom it matters whether a thing 
is true or false. It is not the question of what they 
have found out that is significant. It is the meaning 
of that tremendous desire to find out—find with ac- 
curacy and state with exactness. It is the recogni- 
tion of this great scientist that not only what they 
found out is a part of this universe but that they with 
their mounting spirits are a part of the universe. If 
we are to use the word reality at all, he tells us, then 
that something to which truth matters must surely 
have a place in reality. And then he goes on in a 
passage which for poignant beauty and feeling and, I 
believe, fundamental truth has seldom been equaled. 
I should put it in the new Bible of the race: 

“But I should say that when from the human 
heart, perplexed with the mystery of existence, the 
ery goes up ‘What is it all about?’ it is no true answer 
to look only at that part of experience which comes 
to us through certain sensory organs and reply, ‘It is 
about atoms and chaos; it is about a universe of fiery 
globes rolling on to impending doom; it is about ten- 
sors and non-commutative algebra.’ Rather it is 
about a spirit within which truth has its shrine, with 
potentialities of self-fulfilment in its response to beauty 
and right. Shall I not also add that, even as light 
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and color and sound come into our minds from a 
world beyond, so these other stirrings of consciousness 
come from something which, whether we describe it 
as beyond or deep within ourselves, is wider than our 
individual personality? It is the essence of religion 
that it presents this side of experience as a matter of 
every day life.” 

A plain man writes to Eddington for help. Ed- 
dington finds himself in a difficult position, but note 
the sense, the balance, the true insight, of his reply. 

What the questioner wrote was this: “I am a 
plain man and I think of God unscientifically, as you 
allow. It means a great deal to me to conceive God 
as the Father from whom comes power and guidance 
and to whom I may turn with devotion and trust. 
But just because it means so much, I have no use for 
it if it is only a convenient fiction which will not stand 
close examination. Can you not give some assur- 
ance that there is such a God in reality, and that be- 
lef in him is not merely a sop to my limited under- 
standing?” 

In reply Eddington admits frankly that if we 
should apply the methods of science to this man’s 
beliefs we should be apt to work havoc with them. 
The methods of physical science are inapplicable, but 
the methods of the less exact sciences can be applied. 
He says that the methods involve abstraction and 
codifying, but if the method involves codifying, he 
asks, “what can you possibly get but a code?” 


Then he adds: ‘‘The fact that scientific method 
seems to reduce God to something like an ethical code 
may throw some light on the nature of scientific 
method. I doubt if it throws much light on the ne- 
ture of God. If the consideration of religious ex- 
perience in the light of psychology seems to remove 
from the conception of God every attribute that calls 
forth our worship or love, it is pertinent to consider 
whether something of the same sort has not happened 
to our human friends after psychology has systema- 
tized them and scheduled them.” 

It does not fall within his province, Eddington 
declares, to give his questioner the assurance that 
he seeks. He doubts whether any assurance can be 
found except in the nature of the religious experience 
itself. This every man must find for himself, but he 
bids his questioner to hold fast to his own intimate 
knowledge of the nature of that experience. “I 
think,” he says, “‘it will take him closer to the ultimate 
truth than codifying and symbolizing can reach.” 
In other words, the great scientist says: “Hang fast 
to your faith. In faith itself must be found the 
guarantees of faith.” 

The test of our lives as workers in the field of re- 
ligion is simply this: Can we, through the ideas that 
we communicate, the attitudes that we show, the ex- 
ample that we set, and especially through the cer- 
tainties that we radiate, build faith in the people whose 
lives we touch? 


Brains and the Machine Age 


Florence I. Adams 


fx" N justice to the editor I think I should explain 
fe) | that it was the assistant editor who wrote the 
editorial on which the Rev. Robert Whitaker 
based his article, “Reason and Machinery,” 
which appeared in last week’s Leader. Granting 
that the editorial had no more merit than Mr. Whit- 
aker found in it, I can not feel that the space it filled 
was entirely wasted, since it called out an article so 
able and so interesting. 

Mr. Whitaker’s chief objection seems to be to 
my use of the word brains, but I am not sure whether 
he has a poor opinion of brains as well as of the edi- 
torial, or whether he thinks the situation is not serious 
enough to require the use of brains. Quoting the 
closing paragraph of the editorial, to the effect that 
it would be humiliating if we were obliged to confess 
that we have not brains enough to solve the problems 
the machine age has brought, he calls it a “melan- 
choly”’ conclusion. If I had said we had not brains 
enough that would indeed have been melancholy. 
But since I neither said nor implied that, it must be 
the idea that brains are needed that he considers 
melancholy. 

It was not brains, Mr. Whitaker tells us, but 
“economic interest,’’ which moved employers to set 
“wits’—not brains—to work inventing labor-saving 
devices. ‘Human labor had become so expensive 
that it paid to displace men with machinery.” The 
solution for the problem of unemployment thus 
created is, says Mr. Whitaker, “a reduction of the 
working hours for toilers everywhere, which would 


seem to be the natural and altogether reasonable 
result of finding machinery to do the work more 
economically.’ If employers used their brains they 
might agree with Mr. Whitaker that employing three 
men working five hours a day to do what two men 
have been doing in eight hours would be “natural 
and altogether reasonable.” But guided solely by 
“economic interest,” I fear they would see only that 
goods would then be produced less economically, and 
would “set wits to work” to speed up the machines 
so that two men working five hours a day could do as 
much as they had previously done in eight hours. 

One employer, widely known in this country and 
in Europe, whose biography fills more than half a 
column in Who’s Who in America, sees the way out 
in an entirely different direction. He would cut the 
length of the working day, to be sure, but that would 
be merely incidental. One of the chief factors in his 
plan is a large reduction in the number of workers. 
His cure for our economic ills is mass production and 
mass distribution. In a recent issue of a trade paper 
he described the system which he is sure will bring 
to this country a period of greater prosperity than it 
has ever known. 

He believes that in a few years all goods will be 
produced by a few gigantic chains, and sold by other 
chains, branches of which in each community will be 
combined in one group like a department store. The 
economies thus made possible will reduce prices and 
increase salaries—which will be fine for those who get 
the salaries and are therefore able to buy the goods. 
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But a large part of these savings will come through a 
reduction in the number of employees. One man at a 
salary of $100,000 a year can take charge of all the 
buying, or advertising, or some other line, now divided 
among hundreds or thousands of men getting from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. So few people will be needed 
to do the work that it will be possible to pick and 
choose, to eliminate all untrained and unfit persons 
not only from positions of responsibility, but from 
the least important jobs. The great savings thus 
effected will enable the chains to sell their goods at 
unheard-of low prices to—whom? It ought not “to 
require very large-sized brains,’”’ to quote Mr. Whit- 
aker, to see that the only customers of the chains 
will be their employees, the select few who have jobs, 
and that the situation will be similar to that in the 
community where the people supported themselves 
by taking in each others’ washings. 

The author of this plan, who, according to 
Who’s Who, has been “‘a pioneer in applying scientific 
methods and efficient organization in retail distribu- 
tion,” no doubt has brains far above the average, and 
does not need a “fresh supply,” but if he would make 
“larger use’ of the brains he has he might think of 
that point which Mr. Whitaker brings out so clearly, 
that machines do not buy the goods they make and 
that the disemployed are poor customers. 

I like that word disemployed. The unemployed 
we have always with us. He may be one who is 
unable to work, unwilling to work, or who does not 
need to work—an invalid, a tramp, or one of the idle 
rich. The disemployed is the man who can work, 
wants to work, needs to work, and can get no work 
to do. 

“No additional brains are necessary,”’ says Mr. 
Whitaker. I agree with him—that was the point of 
that paragraph he considers so melancholy. The 


trouble is that so far only the “best” brains have 
been called on to grapple with the emergency, and 
they need help from the second and third best brains. 
What does the successful man know of the problems 
of the unsuccessful? He knows what disemployment 
means to business, he can not know what it means 
to the disemployed. That princess who asked why 
they did not give the people cake if there was not 
bread enough was hardly more ignorant of how the 
other half live than are many of our financiers, states- 
men and captains of industry. 

If President Hoover would appoint a commis- 
sion on which men like Walter S. Gifford and Owen 
D. Young were balanced by an equal number of in- 
telligent, honest, hard-working fazlures, the result 
of their consultations and deliberations might be of 
great value. The appointment of the head of a 
labor union means nothing. He, too, is powerful 
and successful. The wnsuccessful must be given a 
chance to speak for himself. 

Mr. Whitaker declares that “unless the em- 
ploying class are hard enough hit by the collapse of 
their markets to make adjustments, the workers are 
going to force those adjustments. . . . It is up to the 
workers to save themselves.” And he concludes 
the paragraph and the article with these words: 
““American labor is not going to drown. From which- 
ever direction relief comes it is the drive of interest 
which is back of economic change. The drive is on 
right now.” 

That is a conclusion which may well be called 
melancholy. Adjustments which are forced do not 
stay adjusted long. The drive of interest will get 
us nowhere as long as the workers drive in one direc- 
tion and the employers in another. Not until both 
sides use their brains enough to work together will 
the solution be found. 


The Children and Our Days of Economic Depression 


Dorothy Cole 


a) ROBABLY one of the least recognized and 
«| most far-reaching results of the present 
Wi economic situation is its effect upon our next 
generation. Volumes have been written 
about the sufferings of the men and women who are 
now unemployed. Only occasionally does some social 
prophet raise the question: What is the price our un- 
employment crisis will exact from our boys and girls, 
the leaders and laborers of to-morrow? What is 
happening to the children in our schools to-day? Is 
their health being built up or torn down? What are 
they thinking about their homes and their futures? 
None of us can fail to be aware, in days like these, 
that many men have little or no work, that cities 
large and small are grappling with a terrific problem 
in meeting emergency relief needs, and that the 
situation is likely to be even more acute during the 
coming winter. Many who have been able to main- 
tain themselves thus far are finding their savings ex- 
hausted, and the vast army of the workless is con- 
stantly growing. We see in our streets and parks, 
and more especially in places where building is going 
on, fringes of idle men who look as though they have 


seen better days, eager for any work they can get, but 
finding little. We know of many others who have 
been employed only a day or two a week for the past 
year, and who have little prospect of anything better. 
We wonder how they manage to exist, and whether 
they have homes and wives and families. Probably 
they have. If so, probably some organization is 
seeing that they do not starve. We hope so, but we 
do not know. 

But what of their children? It is common 
knowledge that the members of the working class 
have many children, and usually bring them up to 
be sturdy members of society. What is the effect 
on these youngsters of a social catastrophe which 
denies work to their parents and food and clothes to 
them, and engenders the restless feeling among whole 
classes of our population that human beings are of 
less value than the machines which they have op- 
erated? Machines, they are well aware, are housed 
and cared for in times like these, but men must shift 
for themselves. 

It is often said that experts differ, but there is no 
difference among experts in child training concerning 
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the importance of stability in the home and in those 
on whom the child is dependent. It is not desirable 
that children shall be kept free from all hardships. 
It is perfectly true that in a pioneer civilization they 
may lack much, work hard for food, and in the very 
striving thrive and grow strong. But what of the 
effect on the child mind of such a situation as exists 
to-day—when strong men seek work that can not be 
found, when bit by bit family savings are exhausted, 
when needy children must go without the necessities 
with which they are surrounded, and when the attitude 
of both parent and child becomes either hopeless 
resignation or rebellious anger? What will be the 
mental health of a generation growing up in such in- 
security that even its youngest members lose con- 
fidence in their ability to meet the conditions which 
surround them? 

We have answers to these questions all about us, 
if we know where to look. Lest they seem merely 
sentimental observations, however, let us look first 
at a study made by the Chicago Commons last winter 
and reported at that time. Through it, we may draw 
some interesting conclusions. 

The Commons made a careful study of fifty- 
five young couples—all born in Chicago or living 
there for more than ten years. These young families 
were of the so-called “backbone of the country” type. 
There were ninety-five children in the group, and 
most of these were under six years of age. The oldest 
was only eleven. Their fathers were, then, able- 
bodied men, around thirty years old, all with good 
work records. At the time the Commons began to 
study the effect of unemployment on such families, 
these men had been out of work for periods varying 
from a few months to a year, with a total of 380 
months of unemployment and a wage loss of $34,200. 
As these were all young families, it is not probable 
that there were any substantial reserves of savings 
upon which to draw, but only after every asset of 
savings and credit was exhausted did they turn to 
charity. Even then, at the time of the survey, 
twenty-five still struggled on without outside help. 

How did they manage? By moving to cheaper 
homes, losing some of their furniture, accumulating 
debts, denying themselves proper food and medical 
attention. “But,’’ you say, “‘this can not last. Such 
men will find work as soon as times are better. They 
should keep up their courage.” But courage is dif- 
ficult to keep when one’s family goes hungry, and de- 
pression and discouragement are growing. One can 
be courageous while working, but courage and idleness 
do not seem to go together. Besides, as the men 
tell us, “If I got a job to-morrow it would take me 
years to crawl out of debt.’”? And, meanwhile, another 
depression may hit, or too many machines may mean 
too few men employed. So we find lowered standards 
and broken morale. 

It does not require much imagination to see what 
is happening to children in such homes as these. 
Entirely apart from the terror of what may happen 
next and the anxiety as to whether or not there will 
be enough to eat, the situation will most certainly 
destroy those qualities which produce strong, coura- 
geous, independent citizens. How can independ- 
ence be cultivated when parents are fearful and denied 


opportunity to work? How is a child to be coura- 
geous when those around him fear the order in which 
they find themselves? How is he to grow strong and 
vigorous when his parents can not even give him the 
food he needs? 

These fifty-five families were found in one small 
neighborhood in Chicago. At the same time, Cleve- 
land was registering 15,000 men for day by day work, 
which could not be found, and in far too many other 
cities the situation was as bad or worse last winter. 
What can be the condition in such families after con- 
tinued months of idleness? Certainly it is difficult 
to believe the statement, so frequently found in our 
papers, that ‘‘the situation is being adequately met.”’ 
Perhaps people are not starving in great numbers, 
but how close to it are they coming? 

I do not know whether to be more concerned with 
the mental or the physical outlook for our small citi- 
zens, victims of the depression. Probably a sound 
mind in a frail body is, in the last analysis, better 
than a husky frame and a warped mind. The former 
may fill our cemeteries, but the latter are certain to 
fill our jails. In an enlightened day like this, how- 
ever, there is little excuse for either. In either case, 
we shall spend on the cure the thousands which should 
have gone for prevention. But since the physical 
results are more likely to attract popular attention, 
it is well to consider them first. 

Dr. Ruth Fox, of New York, has just completed 
a health study of the children of miners in the West 
Virginia union section. Even where work was 
steady she found children twelve per cent below 
standard, and living on a diet consisting of pinto. 
beans, potatoes and salt pork, which resulted in 
lowered resistance to all types of infection. Naturally 
enough, when work was not steady conditions were 
even worse, and there was a higher incidence of pre- 
ventable diseases. While the public school authori- 
ties in these mining camps attempted to provide 
inoculation against these preventable diseases, the 
children of miners received few such benefits, since 
they were unable to attend school because they lacked 
shoes for the long hikes to the school building. None 
of these children had been given milk of any kind 
since weaning, nor had they had fresh meat or vege- 
tables except on rare occasions. Except by berries, 
their diet was unvaried from that described above. 
Dr. Fox remarks in her letter to the Nation (Sept. 9, 
1931): “There is a direct connection between under-- 
nourishment, low wages, irregular work and indecent 
living conditions.” 

In the city school, also, it has become common 
for a child to faint, or partially collapse, from lack of 
food—hbecause “It wasn’t my turn to have breakfast. 
to-day.” That story has been told so frequently 
that it is coming to bear the aspect of a myth. Un- 
fortunately, however, it 7s true. I have been told so 
by teachers who have been moved by such situations. 
to furnish milk themselves for suffering children. 
How many other youngsters stoically bear the pangs. 
of hunger without actually collapsing may only be 
conjectured. Possibly, even, the fainting child is 
the fortunate one, for his or her plight is made known 
and something is done about it. Certainly the child 
who suffers from hunger over long periods is not build-. 
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ing up health and strength with which to meet the 
future. He is building, rather, a weakness which 
may later make him a burden to his community, and 
a sufferer from tuberculosis or any number of other 
diseases whose seeds are sown by undernourishment 
and lack of vitality. 

Nor should we make the mistake of assuming 
that it is in the so-called “poorer circles’ alone where 
such conditions are found. Recently a teacher in a 
high school in a wealthy mid-western city stated that 
such conditions existed in the school where he taught 
last year—all the more pitiful because of the effort 
made to cover up the actual situation. His pupils 
came from formerly comfortable middle-class homes, 
owned by their parents. After unemployment touched 
these, every effort was made to be courageous and 
intelligent. Since real estate was a drug on the 
market, homes could not be sold, and families con- 
tinued to live in them, but savings were spread as thin 
as possible, expenditures cut to a minimum, and when 
the ultimate pinch came there was not enough to eat, 
even here. Young students in the high school, al- 
most ready to step out and take their places in the 
world, were suddenly and cruelly introduced to prac- 
tical economics at a cost to their physical and mental 
welfare that bodes ill for the future. 

What of the mental attitudes induced by such 
abnormal crises? The commonest, as it is the worst, 
is fear, in the form of chronic worry and timidity. 
If a boy or girl feels that life offers opportunity, he or 
she will advance joyfully to meet difficulties, confident 
that life is good and there is strength to meet what- 
ever comes. If, however, an impressionable adoles- 
cent observes that there is work only for the few, that 
youth and inexperience are well paid but men with 
families are being discarded at forty, he becomes hesi- 
tant and cautious, and fears to venture far. And if 
such youths are produced by the millions in a single 
generation, what then will all our material progress in 
radios, automobiles and airplanes profit us? 

There is always the possibility that we are drift- 
ing toward class wars. Just now, however, we can 
consider only the individual of which the mass is 
made. In the last analysis, it is the individual who 
shapes the masses, and in him important trends are 
more easily seen. 

What should be done for the welfare of these 
children? Certainly we must see to it this coming 
winter that they are adequately fed, and we must not 
too smugly trust to organizations to do this. Youth 
is proud and sensitive, and there are many who will 
reach dire straits before their plight is known. We 
need to be alert and interested if we are to find the 
opportunity that is already there. 

Above all, however, we need an increasing con- 
sciousness of the value of the home in the life of our 
children. For more than a generation, this country 
has been facing a social and industrial upheaval that 
has been weakening the stability of the home, in fact, 
making it exceedingly difficult for the home to exist at 
all. We are becoming, in large cities especially, a 
generation of apartment dwellers who work in this 
section of the country to-day and miles away next 
month. We are offered special terms and every in- 
ducement to buy radios and automobiles, but there 


is nothing more difficult, especially in our urban sec- 
tions, than for a sober, industrious, hard-working, 
middle-class family to own and keep a home. And 
one of the saddest factors in the present situation is 
the number of those who have, at great cost, partially 
realized this hope only to lose that home and all that 
it cost them. 

Youngsters see much more of this than we real- 
ize. I was at first amused and then shocked at the 
significance of a conversation which I had with my 
small niece one afternoon this summer. She isa little 
over five, and, living in a large family of adults, listens 
unobserved to much serious conversation not intended 
for her ears. That a large part of it is digested as 
well as heard, her remarks clearly indicate. Quite 
suddenly, one day, she said to me: 

“Do you work all the time?” 

Somewhat surprised, I said that I do. 

She next inquired: ‘“Aren’t you likely to be laid 
off some?” 

I said I thought not, at present. 

She looked at me thoughtfully and observed: 
“Lots of people are, you know. Lots of them who 
have been getting fifteen dollars a week are only 
getting ten, and they may not get that long.” 

I said reassuringly that I knew that was so, but 
that I hoped to keep my job for a while longer. 

She thought about that for a time and then, even 
more suddenly, startled me by inquiring: ‘You 
wouldn’t get married now if you had the chance, 
would you?” 

Not entirely comfortable, I said somewhat un- 
certainly that I really didn’t know, not having thought 
about the matter recently. 

She shook her head and said, very positively: 
“Oh, no, you wouldn’t! It would be too hard for 
you these days. When I grow up, I’m not going to get 
married. I’m going to get a good job and hang on 
Out 

I hastily closed the discussion and consulted my 
sister as to the best way to take a feminist complex 
out of a small sociologist. If our five-year-olds are 
harboring such thoughts, what of the future of the 
home? The quest for a stable universe ought not to 
have to begin so early! “As the twig is bent” — 

We are a wealthy country. Can we afford to 


- starve and stunt our children? Dare we permit them 


to grow up believing their land unfriendly to them? 
They can dispense with the luxuries that many of us 
call necessities, but they can not dispense with such 
essentials as reasonable conditions for health, reason- 
able security, and reasonable opportunity. We may 
believe in letting grown men be “ruggedly individual” 
and make their own struggles in such uncertain days 
as these, but we can never afford to let the future be 
undermined by a laissez faire policy toward our chil- 
dren—the chief sufferersfrom an insane economic policy 
that permits deprivation in the midst of so-called over 


production. 
* * * 


FIXING THE TIME 


Lawyer: “How do you know it was the night of the fif- 
teenth?” 

Mr. Fann: ‘Well, er, er, that was the night we missed 
Amos ’n’ Andy.’’—Pathfinder. 
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A UNIVERSALIST LAYMAN OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 
Frank W. Merrick 


By their human contributions, our rural churches have 
immeasurably enriched the religious and social life of our town 
and city churches. To this rule our liberal churches are no ex- 
ceptions. The brief career of George F. Crumby is an illustra- 
tion of this fact. Graduating from Hamilton College as vale- 
dictorian of the class of 1879, in the autumn of the same year, 
when he was twenty-four years of age, he came to Whitestown 
Seminary in Whitesboro, N. Y., as the teacher of Greek and Latin. 

Former students in this old private preparatory school that 
passed out of existence forty-six years ago, recently held a re- 
union, when two hundred and sixty out of three hundred and 
fifty living alumni sat at lunch together, and recalled former 
associations and the memory of their instructors. It was my 
happy privilege to prepare a brief word regarding Professor 
Crumby, some facts of which are retold in this paper, with many 
more that relate to his loyal and contagious Universalism. 

On assuming his duties in the seminary, Professor Crumby 
very quietly and modestly put himself en rapport with his student 
charges. He was the only teacher who lived in “the boys’ 
dormitory.”’ He met his students on the level. He treated us 
firmly, but most courteously. He never snooped. Somehow 
he let us know constantly that he expected the best from us. 

Readers of this tribute will forgive me for the intensely 
personal feature of what I am about to say. It has a distinct 
bearing upon my subject, and therefore a message to Univer- 
salist laymen to-day. 

I was nine years his junior. I never recited to him. I was 
too young and ignorant for that. However, he made a loyal 
and devoted friend of me, and that without effort, and with no 
spirit of condescension. He never said a superior word to me. 
Though I often richly deserved it, he never criticised me for any- 
thing; but he lived before me and the other students his noble, 
intellectual life. His presence, and his wishes expressed or un- 
expressed, were sufficient to gain the results he desired. I can 
honestly say that in those formative years no one except my 
mother influenced me as deeply as did George F. Crumby. 

He often left me in charge of his rooms and of the whole 
dormitory, and empowered me to give excuses to students who 
sought them. Why the boys did not get “sore,’”’ I do not know. 
But they did not. Almost daily I was with him in his room, by 
his express invitation. He made valuable suggestions to me 
about my reading, and told me of his own; especially when he 
came upon some choice passage in current reading or in the 
classical writers, he would often say, ‘“That is worth committing 
to memory.” The hint was sufficient. The passage was mem- 
orized. Though more than fifty years have passed, I can repeat 
them verbatim et literatim. As I write, his appearance before us 
‘students, when he gave his impassioned and intelligent addresses 
at the Thursday evening service in the chapel, is vividly before 
me. At chapel the morning after the death of Dr. Gardner, the 
principal, Crumby addressed the students. His first sentence 
was, ‘For the first time in twenty-nine years, Whitestown 
Seminary is without a principal.”’ Then followed a brief tribute 
to the principal that was a gem in thought and expression. 

Left to themselves, students will always go to church where 
there is the most vital preaching. On this basis, we went to the 
Baptist church in Whitesboro; but as soon as the morning ser- 
vice was over we crossed the street to the Presbyterian church, 
where Professor Crumby had a large class of us in the Sunday 
school. That friendly church and wise pastor drew no line on a 
professed Universalist as teacher in its school, a real achieve- 
ment fifty years ago. 

On Sunday evenings, when ten or fifteen of us would be 
crossing the campus, if we saw a light in his room, some one 
would say, ‘‘Let’s go in and see Prof.”” His cheery ‘‘Come in, 
boys,” in response to our knock on his door, was sufficient. 
Every available chair was taken at once. The others sat on the 
floor or in the laps of the more fortunate ones. Invariably he 
asked us what we had seen or heard during the day, or perhaps 


had read, that was worth while. From his own reading or ob- 
servation he had something fine to give us; and then, once in a 
while, not often, he would say, “‘Well, boys, let’s say our prayers 
together to-night before you go,” and then in a little prayer of 
a minute or two, he would voice our needs, ambitions and hopese 

He taught in the school for one year only, and then began 
the study of law. He followed the legal profession for a few 
years, or until his death at the early age of thirty-two. He had 
been the Democratic candidate for the district attorneyship of 
Herkimer County, within he bounds of which he lived. A 
brilliant career at the bar was opening before him. It was not, 
however, the prophecy of a brilliant public career that won others 
to him, but the manhood of the man, the reality of his religion, 
the intelligence and kindness of his nature. After he left the 
school I saw him but two or three times, and heard from him by 
letter very infrequently, yet that one year had graven the marks 
of his fine personality so deeply on my mind that, when he passed 
away a few weeks after I had graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, I felt for weeks like a human parenthesis with one 
bracket gone. 

How did he come to such influence over others? It was 
because he was genuine. He was vital. He appreciated others, 
all others. He identified himself with his fellow men. He never 
talked about his particular type of religion or laughed at the 
groundless or foolish views of others. To him life was more than 
logic, and character more important than profession. He was a 
man of faith, who revealed his faith in freedom and exercised it 
in fellowship. In himself he was what our liberal churches pro- 
fess, and thus he gave the lie to those who think that liberalism in 
religion means indefiniteness and weakness. 

When I was working for the National Laymen’s Committee, 
Newport, N. Y., was on my itinerary. On inquiry I was directed 
to the location of Crumby’s grave in the village cemetery. Re- 
calling him as I stood by it, it was easier to believe that ‘“‘God 
made man in His own image.” 

In our American Christianity two principles are working, 
not always together, the hierarchical and the democratic. If de- 
mocracy in our religious organizations is to survive and develop, 
the laymen of our churches must take a larger part in them than 
they have to date. 

Neither Protestantism nor any other ism has the least likeli- 
hood of winning the youth of the generations to come, or of con- 
quering the city, the strategic point in our Western civilization, 
if present religious tendencies continue unmodified, but religion 
interpreted after the pattern of the Son of Man, and illustrated 
in the manner of this royal friend of my early life, has an assured 
future of growing power and highest success. 

* * * 


KENTUCKY UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
George C. Boorn 


The historic church at Consolation, the oldest of our faith 
west of the Alleghanies, was the host to the annual meeting of 
the Kentucky State Convention, Aug. 29 and 30. Despite the 
fact that a right smart, but much needed, rain had made the 
roads slick, compelling some of the delegates to travel twenty 
miles to get six, there were representatives from all the churches 
but one present at some of the meetings. 

In his annual address the president, Mr. Carl H. Williams 
of Hopkinsville, stressed the value of the church, pointing out 
that it added to the actual value of property. He also expressed 
the wish that a list of the outstanding men and women who 
have been and are connected with our church might be published. 
Such a list would be an inspiration to the isolated Universalists 
of Kentucky, who sometimes feel that they belong to a small and 
utterly insignificant body. 

The Rev. George C. Boorn of Brooklyn, Penn., a former 
superintendent, who with Mrs. Boorn was present at the sessions, 
was given the privileges of the Convention and spoke on the 
future of the work in Kentucky, stressing the fact that the Uni- 
versalist philosophy of life is making headway because it has 
the power to meet the world’s need. He urged the Kentucky 
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Universalists to feel that they are engaged in a great work, and 
outlined a program to be adopted. 

The Convention stood while the committee on necrology 
paid tribute to the memory of those loyal spirits who had crossed 
the great divide. 

At noon a basket luncheon was spread beneath the trees 
near the church. Great must have been the mourning in the 
chicken family, for many a member who would not come back. 

At the afternoon session the Convention voted to adopt a 
five per cent increase plan, to carry out an every member canvass, 
to raise the funds to support a superintendent, to improve the 
church properties. The committee on nominations presented 
the following slate, which was elected: President, Mr. Carl H. 
Williams, Hopkinsville; vice-president, Mr. Roscoe Pool, 
Consolation; secretary, Miss Gwendolyn Kestner, Crofton; 
treasurer, Mrs. Carrie Bowling, Hopkinsville; trustees, Mr. 
Herbert Williams, Crofton, Mr. A. J. Adams, Hopkinsville; 
Fellowship Committee, Mr. Melvin Inglis of Dawson Springs, 
Mr. Glover Wilkey-of Beulah. These, with Mr. A. W. Eowling 
of Hopkinsville, whose term had not expired, make up the execu- 
tive board. The president called a meeting of the board at as 
early date as possible to make plans for carrying out the every 
member canvass. 

Saturday evening the Rev. G. C. Boorn preached on the 
topic, “Universalism in a Changing World.’ Using the same 
text that Hosea Ballou used one hundred years ago at Barre, 
he declared that despite the changes since that day it is still 
the business of the Universalist Church to speak on behalf of 
God; to affirm a God who values all souls, the inviolability of the 
moral law, the invincibility of the right. Mr. Boorn preached 
again Sunday morning on ‘‘The God of the Lost,” dealing with 
parables in Luke 15, stressing the fact that Jesus chose as his 
friends, not those who could be of advantage to him, but the out- 
casts and the despised of men whom he could help, urging that 
such must be the spirit of every man who would claim the name 
Universalist. 

There are possibilities in Kentucky of doing a vital and 
constructive work. The president of the Kentucky Convention 
is a busy man, but not too busy to find time for his church, a 
young man who dares to dream for the future. The people of 
Kentucky are loyal, ready for a forward march. Their need is 
for a leader who can help them on their way. God grant his 
coming may not be too long delayed! 

* * * 
THE REV. GRANT VAN BLARCOM 


Clarence A. Simmons 


Grant Van Blarcom was born in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
on Dee. 4, 1863, the son of Ryer and Jane Tier Van Blarcom. 
He went to Chicago at the age of sixteen. He was educated at 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill., and Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass., class of 1889. His first pastorate was at West 
Stewartstown, N. H. He was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry on Oct. 16, 1890, in Rosemond, IIl., and served churches 
of that denomination in Lusk, Wyoming, and De Peyster, New 
York. : 

He was married on Aug. 19, 1896, to Mrs. May Bristol 
Hydoen. Mrs. Van Blarcom was a member of the Univer- 
salist Church, and her husband entered the fellowship of that 
church, joining the Vermont Convention in 1898. Mr. Van 
Blarcom held Universalist pastorates in Natural Bridge, New 
York, Washington, Vt. (where Mrs. Van Blarcom died on April 
30, 1904), Calais and Concord, Vermont, and Spofford, N. H. 
Since 1914 he has preached in Maine, holding pastorates at 
Turner Center and Oakfield. He retired upon completion of 
forty years in the ministry two years ago. 

Following his retirement Mr. Van Blarcom made his home 
in New York City and Turner, Maine. He died at Stamford, 
Conn., on Aug. 3, 1931, following an illness of ten months. Fu- 
neral services were held at the First Universalist Church in 
Stamford, the pastor, Rev. Edward A. Lewis, officiating. In- 
terment was at De Peyster, New York. 


Mr. Van Blarcom is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Arline 
Van Blarcom Pratt of New York City, and his son, Bristol Van 
Blarcom of Jersey City, N. J.; also by a sister, Mrs. Charles 
Hautke of Jersey City, and a brother, Rev. Paul R. Van Blarcom 
of Cambridge, Ohio. 
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THE REV. S. LAURINE FREEMAN 


Funeral services for the Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, until re- 
cently the minister of All Souls Church, East Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, were held in her home church in Saugus at 2.30 p. m. 
on Monday, September 7. The Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D.,. 
State Superintendent, officiated. Mr. Earl Dolphin, organist 
in the East Boston church, played during the assembling of the 
friends and accompanied Mrs. Arlene Reed Kline, a life long 
friend of Miss Freeman, who sang two selections which were sung 
at Miss Freeman’s ordination in East Boston, ‘““My Task,” and 
“Follow the Gleam.” The burial was in the family lot in the 
Saugus Cemetery. At the grave, the committal service was 
spoken by Dr. Coons. A profusion of flowers told of the affec- 
tion of the many who counted themselves happy in the friend- 
ship of Miss Freeman. A group of thirty or more from the 
church in East Boston was present at the services in the church 
and at the grave. In the close family circle, Miss Freeman parts 
from two brothers, the wife also of one of the brothers, and one 
who, while not of the family, was even nearer, if such be possible, 
Miss Beulah S. Cone. 

Miss Freeman was born in Rochester, New York, March 
17, 1882. She was the daughter of William F. and Isabel (Craw- 
ford) Freeman. She attended the Saugus schools, graduating 
from the high school with the class of 1900. Her school work was 
supplemented by reading courses with Dr. Durkee, Professor 
Cumming, and others. Through a long period of years, Miss 
Freeman was connected with the work of the National Y. P. 
C. U., as secretary’s assistant and office manager, covering the: 
period from December, 1911, to April, 1927. Her name was as a 
household word to hundreds of the younger people of our church, 
men and women, most of them, now grown to maturity. This 
service, with its constant dealing with the character making 
forces of life, stirred within her an insatiable desire to be a regular 
parish minister. In consultation with her State Superintendent, 
her ordination to the Christian ministry was arranged for and 
held on March 13,1927. Her only pastorate was in Hast Boston. 
It began in October, 1926, and covered four years. The past 
year she has been able to get to her pulpit but a very few times. 
Her work in the ministry, which really means the entire work of 
her life, has left a result for good which can never be effaced. 

As Dr. Coons pointed out in his address at the funeral 
service, among the many fine words which are engraved upon 
the monument raised for her in our memories, the two which 
stand out most clearly are faith and idealism. She lived and 
worked on faith. Her reward always was the present one of a 


. consciousness that she was living with a Divine Master and work-- 


ing, not for money, place, or power, but altogether for Him. 
And with her faith ran always the exhilarating spirit of idealism. 
Whatever was, was but the prelude to something better. She 
dreamed beautiful dreams and believed them into realization. 
In that high way her years were spent, and, after a desperate 
contest with disease, her spirit, quietly, on the morning of Sep- 
tember 5, moved out with her prayers to meet her Heavenly 
Father. 


* * * 


THLIP OF THE TONGUE 


Correction, the new monthly publication of the New York 
State Department of Correction, takes itself not too seriously. 
Along with comment on prison policy, status of legislation and 
news of the prisons it immortalizes the boner pulled by the clerk 
of the Senate who, reading a list of nominations sent by Governor 
Roosevelt for confirmation, droned out, ““Dr. Walter N. Thayer, 
Jr., for Commissioner of Corruption.” The delighted snickers 
of the listening senators brought a quick correction of a title 
that almost became official.—The Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN APPEAL FOR INDIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am just in receipt of a cable message from Mr. Ramanada 
Chatterjee of Calcutta, India, in these words: “Devastating 
flood in Bengal. Millions starving and ruined. Would it be 
possible to get help from America?” 

Mr. Chatterjee, as you know, is the editor of the Modern 
Review, the most important monthly in India, and recently a 
president of the Brahmo Samaj, the liberal religious movement 
(virtually the Unitarian or Universalist movement) of India. 
Bengal is the province in which Calcutta is located and in which 
a majority of the members of the Brahmo Samaj live. 

Would not the Christian Leader be willing to issue an appeal 
immediately (or in some other way start a movement) to send 
aid to the sufferers in this terrible calamity? It seems as if there 
must be many Universalists, or other readers of the Leader, who 
will be glad to respond generously to an appeal for so worthy 
and so pressing a cause. 

J. T. Sunderland. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


eee 


IN CCRRECTION OF TWO SNAP JUDGMENTS 
’ To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with interest, amusement and dismay the New Eng- 
land travelogue by the Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati in 
Reactions August 29. All New Englanders will respond to his 
thrill over the free dinner in Boston, and feel shame with him 
over the gouged quarter-dollar in Provincetown. In the interest 
of my good friends in that delightful place I must call Mr. Cum- 
mins to the carpet and accuse him of two snap judgments, the 
first ungracious, the second grotesque. Let me quote the offend- 
ing paragraph: 

‘We took the boat trip to Provincetown. There is a lovely 
church, marred only by one corner of a spacious front lawn 
occupied by an unsightly residence, obstructing a good view of 
the church, and evidence that a portion of the land was sold to 
meet expenses. Whatapity. A pleasant woman greeted us at 
the door, but a loose-tongued man inside had a ready hand to 
receive my friend’s quarter for his information relative to a pul- 
pit that was recently restored. I was ashamed. Why is such 
athing permitted? It only cheapens.” 

The Provincetown church visitors’ register reveals that on 
the day of Mr. Cummins’ visit, the “‘loose-tongued” man on 
duty was one of the most substantial and most respected citi- 
zens of the community, a true gentleman of the old school, who 
could smile and say nothing when pressed to accept a coin for his 
services as guide to the treasures (later to be placed in the box 
at the registry desk). Not by the widest reach of the imagina- 
tion could this gentleman be called garrulous or grasping. He 
gives up his business one afternoon each week to act as host to 
visitors. 

Mr. Cummins’ disposition to jump at conclusions is even 
more pathetically exposed in his statement that the presence of 
an “unsightly” residence on the corner of the church frontage is 
“evidence” that the land was sold to meet expenses. What a 
flat, unqualified statement! The contrary is the truth. The 
society hopes some day to purchase that residence and remove 
it, even as a few years ago the society purchased and removed 
another building which stood where the spacious lawn now en- 
gages the middle-western eye for beauty. Its owner declines to 
sell a house which stood where it stands before the Universalist 
church was erected on land given to the society. In former days 
an alley, called quaint by local artists, led between these build- 
ings to the door of the church. But the church was lost to view, 
and with it the lovely Christopher Wren tower, Provincetown’s 
chief architectural gem. This situation is in part corrected to 
date, evidence of good taste and willing sacrifice on the part of a 
not numerous company of Universalists of that town. 


Did Mr. Cummins observe the tower? Or the baffling 
Italian frescoes within the auditorium? Or the rich pews? Or 
the restored pulpit? Did he commend the labor of love given 
gladly by the members of this church who keep the edifice open 
seven days in the week for the inspection of tourists? And did 
he marvel that nearly a century ago the common people of this 
isolated fishing village erected a church that truly honored the 
God they served, and for His glory drew upon the best that 
architecture and art could give? This is the spirit which made 
and makes New England architecture a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. For twenty-five cents Mr. Cummins passed it by. 

William Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the keader: 

We wish to make a little correction in’the notice in the 
Leader of Sept. 5. Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Mead live in Kent, 
and their son, J. P. Mead, lives with them. 

Rev. Robert Cummins, who sent in the item, took it for 
granted that Mrs. Mead was living with her son. 

Our interest in the Leader continues unabated. We hope 
no change will be made in its management. It could not be 
better managed. 

Helen A. Mead, 
Charles H. Mead. 
Kent, Ohio. 


* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST ATTITUDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Cornish has done a very fine thing in writing to assure 
you that brotherliness exists and should exist between Unitarians 
and Universalists. It grieved me to read the words noted in the 
Register. My background has always been liberal, from grand- 
mother’s quotations of the sermons of Robert Ingersoll through 
the pleasant and warming fires of a combined Methodist-Bap- 
tist countryside prayer-meeting Sunday school (dear to me I 
expect because of the memories of picnics), to my resting place 
in the Universalist church which I chose for my college “home” 
center of worship. I have very pleasant memories of the Rev... 
Charles Tenney and the Rev. Will A. Kelley, and what they did 
forme. J even took a sly trip or two across the river to hear the 
Rev. Rodney Johonnot on occasion, and added to the store of 
Universalist data which I was accumulating. 

But I was always rather undenominational, always some- 
what of a wanderer. I anchored again in New Haven with the 
Rev. Theodore A. Fischer. What a kindly man he was and is! 
I was almost won to Universalism, but couldn’t quite jump the 
denominational fence. I wanted to keep to the open field. What 
was the use, when we all thought about things in much the same 
way, of staking off a claim on God’s territory and building up 
barriers? Weren’t they just sham, after all? Could they with- 
stand the rocking of a great wind? 

When I went to Meadville to teach at Alleghany College, 
Methodist in spirit, but undenominational in claim, I found 
the First Unitarian Church, Congregational, to be the one in 
which I felt comfortable. My associations with the faculty of 
the Meadville Theological School were very pleasant ones, in- 
deed, and I found the Rev. Dubois Lefevre to be a preacher and 
pastor of no mean quality. It was after one of his stimulating 
sermons that my wife and I dubbed ourselves ‘unamalgamated 
meliorists.’’ I served a year in the church as the superintendent 
of the church school, and have the very kindest of feeling for my 
Unitarian friends, of whom there were many. 

Weregretted to leave Lewiston so soon again after the coming 
of Dr. and Mrs. Ayres, whose splendid enthusiasm was most 
contagious and quite won our hearts, but it was to be. In the 
big city of Cincinnati we sought out the First Universalist 
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Society, and felt the warmth of friendship shown by the Rev. 
Robert Cummins and his wife for the members of their parish. 
Though our stay was to be brief, we joined the fellowship as 
proof of our approval and in gratitude for the splendid work be- 
ing done there. 

Our forthcoming enterprise will take us into a locality where 
the church is somewhat of a community one, though predomi- 
nantly Congregational, I understand. We anticipate participa- 
tion in its activities, for we believe in the church and that for 
which it stands in the life of the world. The name of the de- 
nomination which may be attached to it is of lesser significance 
as long as it bears the mark of the sacrificial spirit of Christ and 
puts that ideal above the creed emphasis. We covetously re- 
tain our right to independent thinking, should be unhappy if it 
were otherwise. It has been our experience that each church in 
whose activities we have shared, including Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, has made its great contribution to people’s 
welfare. Each is working in its way toward final harmony of all 
with the Divine. 

T see no very great or impassable chasm between Unitarians 
and Universalists and other liberals, many of whom are to be 
found in some of the more Orthodox churches, and I expect that 
all of these individuals will work together for the production of 
good in the great majority of instances for a long time to come, 
yes, increasingly so. It is satisfying to know that numerous of 
our friends feel likewise, isn’t it? 

Charles E. Packard. 
University of New Hampshire. 
* * 


SIGNS ON CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading your delightful ‘‘Cruisings” in 
the Leader of Aug. 22. 

It was doubly interesting to me, as we have recently returned 
from a motor trip through that same section. It is everything 
that you claim for it and then some. 

We also traveled through your lovely Schoharie County 
and Cobleskill. 

There was one thing that we regretted about the churches 
in the small towns and villages of New England, and that was 
the fact that they had no signs on them to proclaim to the 
stranger the denomination to which they belong. 

I would like to offer the suggestion that all Universalist 
churches have signs on them stating that fact. 

You know there is an old saying, ‘It pays to advertise.” 

Mrs. Philip J. Scheck. 


Baltimore, Md. 


ee 
DE BENNEVILLE AND’ RUSH 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

Referring to your editorial notice in July of Mr. George de 
Benneville Keim’s address before the Universalist Historical 
Society in Boston—issued in pamphlet form May 26, 1931— 
Dr. George de Benneville, 1703-1793, pioneer Universalist 
preacher, in my opinion was closely connected with Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, 1745-1813, of Philadelphia, who in 1790 drafted the 
“Articles of Faith and Church Government” for the Universalist 
General Convention, then adopted. Dr. Rush wrote: ‘All the 
general acts of the Convention which relate to the interest of 
particular churches, shall be issued only by way of advice or 
recommendation’’—the Congregational polity, which was con- 
ceived to be “most friendly to Christian liberty.” 

At the Universalist General Convention held in Philadelphia 
117 years later, in 1907 (twenty-four years ago), my address on 
Dr. Benjamin Rush told the story in great detail. My address 
was, by vote, printed in the Annual Report of the General Con- 
vention for 1907, and also in the Universalist Leader. Elhanan 
Winchester was, clearly, the intimate friend both of Dr. de 
Benneville and Dr. Rush. Otherwise how closely did Dr. Rush 
co-operate with Dr. de Benneville, then nearly eighty-seven 
years of age? Vinton A. Sears, secretary, Sears Building, 


Boston, will send copies of Mr. Keim’s interesting address to all 
new members of the Historical Society. 
Hosea S. Ballou. 
Boston, Mass. 
* 
A TRUE NATURE LOVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been away, so have just lately had time to read my 
Leaders, and I wonder why some people feel it necessary to take 
the critical attitude toward everything. 

If “Cruisings’”’ belong in a home magazine section, as one 
contributor says, all right. Why should not a church paper 
have a home section, and what could you find better than Cruis- 
ings, which bring in nature, philosophy and living together? 

I for one should miss them more than I could tell, and by the 
letters I have read in the Leader by others I know I am not alone. 
Cruisings Aug. 1 I was particularly pleased with. I, too, like 
things by name, and a book with a map is most pleasing. 

I became interested in North Carolina through missions 
and there found Margaret Moreley’s book, ‘‘Carolina the Beauti- 
ful,”’ I think—am not sure—but there is only one book by her 
on North Carolina. If you have not seen it it is worth looking 
over. There is a wonderful map in the back where you can trace 
the knobs and creeks till you can imagine yourself right at 
Hannah Powell’s door. 

Since I was a small girl I have known the different wild 
flowers in this section, not their Latin names, but the common 
ones, also the common birds. Sixteen years ago I moved. where 
I now live, and about nine years ago I made a friend of one who 
knew the birds. 

The chewinks scratched in my yard that year, but I had 
never seen them before. And we have. all the thrushes—either 
in migration or permanent—but I had never noticed them before 
I went out to look and listen with her. 

Since then I have joined a bird club here, and find something 
new every time I go out with them. 

This year I was in Gloucester for the Convention, arrived 
Thursday and left Friday a.m. I awoke at 6 a. m. and hustled 
to see all I could of such a lovely place. I went up a street and 
then up a side street where I heard some bird calls,and saw two 
warblers I had not seen this year. Then, while standing quietly 
in a drive watching a feeding station, a cream colored bird came 
down, ate, and flew away. I had never seen any like it. It 
returned several times. A light tan head and creamy body, no 
yellow about it. I thought it might have been a female finch, 
as I was not familiar with them. But when I came home and 
went down to the Museum to identify it, it proved to be an 
albino sparrow or finch, I do not know which. 

We have members of the club who know the ferns and 
flowers,too. So I find the moreyou become interested in nature 
the more fields become open to you. 

You do not mention the mushrooms. JI have been interested 
in them and have made them a close study for a number of years. 
Now I am competent to go out where there are mushrooms and 
get a good dinner. 

It has been my privilege to be at Ferry Beach for the last 
two years. So I was disappointed when I knew you were to be 
there and I could not go, as a bird walk with you would have 
been both pleasant and profitable. 

Grace Barth. 

Springfield, Mass. 

* x 


JUNGLES PREFERRED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Hot as it was in Baghdad—110 in the shade—I appreciated 
the additional warmth induced by the receipt of the very kind 
book review which you gave my small book, “Jungles Pre- 
ferred.” It was more than kind of you. Thank you very much 
indeed. 

Janet Miller. 

Baghdad, Iraq. 
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The Spiritual Gespel 


The Fourth Gospel and the Life of To- 
day. By Mary Ely Lyman. (Mac- 
millan. $1.50.) 

This is not another critical study of the 
Gospel of St. John, but an attempt to re- 
store the book to its rightful place among 
the great religious books of our Christian 
tradition, and to make its message avail- 
able for the life of our time. The effect 
of recent scholarship is to leave the or- 
dinary person bewildered and doubting. 
If the book is not history, if Jesus did not 
speak the discourses with which the book 
abounds, it is difficult to read it with 
profit. Yet there are passages in it that 
are connected with the most moving and 
significant experiences of our lives, and we 
do not want to let them go. Mrs. Lyman 
writes for such puzzled folk. She is well 
qualified for her task. She has had wide 
experience as a student and teacher of the 
Bible, and is at present lecturer in English 
Bible at Union Theological Seminary and 
Barnard College in New York. 

Mrs. Lyman believes that the book was 
written in Ephesus, sometime between 115 
and 125 A. D. Its author accepted the 
current story of the life of Jesus, but used 
the traditional materials freely in order to 
set forth his conception of religion and of 
the significance of Jesus. Jesus is signif- 
icant, he thinks, for the world of thought, 
for mystical religion, and for the ethical 
life of mankind. The prologue is a poetic 
setting forth of the main thesis of the gos- 
pel, the identification of Jesus with the 
Logos or Word of God. The Logos was, 
for the philosophical world of that day, 
the personification of God’s revelation of 
Himself. It was a new idea to identify 
the Logos with a human and historical 
person. The gospel pictures this divine 
life in the midst of time. There is a crude 
and excessive emphasis on the miracu- 
lous and a misinterpretation of the gospel 
story at certain points. But in spite of 
these faults, the gospel gave to Chris- 
tianity a theology capable of meeting the 
philosophical questions of its time. It set 
Christianity free, too, from the notion of 
the physical Second Coming of the Lord 
and from the notion of a Judgment Day 
with which this was allied. Christ comes 
again in the hearts of men and women who 
believe in him, and the judgment is not a 
miraculous Day of Wrath, but the recur- 
rent fact “that light is come into the world 
and men loved darkness rather than the 
light.” 

The mysticism that is set forth in the 
fourth gospel is contrasted effectively 
with Hindu, medieval and ancient mysti- 
cism, and with the mysticism of Paul. 
There is nothing of the ecstatic about it. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from tie Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E, B. Speight 


It is quiet, contemplative and progressive. 
There is nothing negative about it. It is 
an experience of God through sharing in 
the very life of Christ, an experience that 
results in fuller knowledge, greater works 
and greater love. The loving contempla- 
tion of the record of the words and works 
of Jesus is a means to this experience. 
On the ethical side, the gospel sets forth 
the love of the brethren as the essential 
mark of fellowship with Christ, love which 
involves high commitment and selfless 
devotion. Religion, for the writer of this 
gospel, is the fusion into a single experi- 
ence of the intellectual, the mystical, and 
the ethical aspects of our life. This 
fusion is the great need of our day. Ex- 
perience has become divided and, for the 
individual, partial and incomplete. We 
need the fullness of life that this gospel 
sets forth. 
Thomas H. Billings. 
Salem, Mass. 


x Ox 
Modernity 
Modern Civilization on Trial. By C. 
Delisle Burns. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


This book may be profitably read by 
every one. Its author possesses a widely- 
ramifying mind, as even a scant perusal of 
the contents will reveal. Deeper reading 
of its pages is very rewarding. Ques- 
tions as to the worth of modern civiliza- 
tion, the meaning of human life itself, and 
the essence of modernity are adequately 
discussed. Such problems are not treated 
in any narrow spirit; rather are they 
handled in their national and international 
settings. 

The essential difference between medi- 
eval and modern cultures lies in the preva- 
lence or absence of authoritarianism. 
Thus the men of the modern period are 
far less controlled by the ‘‘say-so” of their 
fathers than in any other era of human 
history. The growth and spread of ex- 
perimentalism highly characterizes the 
present time—nowadays men are always 
trying out things for themselves and ap- 
peal far less to the past for guidance. The 
latest manifestation of this attitude isthe 
way in which men use theradio, automobile, 
and airplane to solve the pressing prob- 
lems of daily life. These inventions were 
not made “in a corner” but have world- 
wide range and influence. They give more 
adequate answers to the “real business of 
living” than almost anything the past has 
hitherto thrown up for human uses. 

Another significant note in modernity 
is the change in the tempo of living. We 
witness an immeasurable acceleration of 
speed in most forms of social life. Thisis 
regarded as a sign of vitality rather than a 
mark of decadence in our culture. For 
rapidity of change means that larger and 
larger numbers of people may find readier 


satisfactions for their every-day necessities. 

The present generation (since about 
the year 1900) measures the span of the 
modern period. This era is particularly 
characterized by a revolution in consump- 
tion of goods and services rather than in 
their mere production. Men’s thoughts 
are beginning to turn more constantly to 
the enjoyment of life and not only to the 
necessity of the production of utilities. 
Second, the modern revolution is world- 
wide in scope. Even “the backwoods of 
Africa”’ are feeling the tides of life set in 
motion by the above-mentioned newer 
means of communication. The recent air- 
plane flights between London, Paris, 
Rome and return to London are symbolic 
of the new era. The range of thought of 
the whole world has been widened. Again, 
the modern age is marked by the utiliza- 
tion of national forces in place of human 
energy for the accomplishment of the 
manifold works of man. Machinery is 
prevailingly the means of transforming 
matter and of shifting it from one place to 
another. The human pack-animal has 
perforce given way to railways, motor- 
ships and airplanes. This change in 
source of energy is perhaps the greatest 
difference between medievalism and mo- 
dernity. 

It must be evident that these means of 
communication have wrought profound 
effects also upon man’s social relation- 
ships. Perhaps nowhere will their in- 
fluence be more felt than in the family- 
sphere. As the perspectives, due to all 
modern inventions, extend, the average 
size of the family will decrease. The sud- 
den growth of population numbers in the 
nineteenth century will be found to be 
a phenomenon limited to that century 
alone. The women of the twentieth cen- 
tury will bear fewer children, and with 
the concurrent use of power-machines in 
the home their lot will be materially al- 
tered. With fewer children the family 
income will go farther and so all will share 
in the promised well-being. There will be 
relatively fewer people and on the whole 
the level of intelligence will rise. 

The range of the author’s mind and his 
ability to write instructively can again be 
guaged from his dealing with the alleged 
fact of “the Americanization of Europe” 
and the extension of what is involved in 
the process to the whole world. He offers 
a sane discussion of some modern prob- 
lems of government; of the probabilities 
of future peace or war; of modern produc- 
tive processes and modern standards of 
taste. He gives some account of how 
modern science and art fulfil their func- 
tions, characterizes modernity, and cau- 
tiously indicates probable trends in human 
development. 

-E.D. Harvey. 

Darimouth College. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


“T was decidedly stimulated by the 
Y. P. C. U. program at Ferry Beach.” 

“T am coming back next year.” 

“You have the right idea. Your courses 
helped me see many things in a clearer 
light than I had ever seen them before.” 

“T was elected an officer. Now I feel 
inspired to try to get real results.” 

Comments such as the above have come 
to us from letters and statements of young 
people who attended Y. P. C. U. Week at 
Ferry Beach. They indicate that the 
work of the people who arranged and 
taught the institute made an impression 
which was definitely favorable. 

Unioners who attended Ferry Beach 
should do three things. 

1. Make areport of the institute to the 
local union. Spread the news. Kindle 
the enthusiasm. Inform those who were 
unable to attend. 

2. Use the information given to improve 
the local union. Put the ideas to work. 
Remember that the National Union is back- 
ing you up. 

3. Make plans now for next year. Plan 
to raise money somehow to send delegates 
next July. Get the minister interested. 

* * 


1931-32 OFFICERS 


Every unioner should know the names 
of the newly elected officers. 

President, Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Vice-president, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Treasurer, Arthur I. Olson, Danbury, 
Conn. 

Board members: Mabel A. Williams, 
Barre, Vermont, Marjorie Polk, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Vesta Keach, Macomb, Ill. 
(One vacancy to be filled by the board.) 

* * 


D. Stanley Rawson, 


DEXTER HEADS LIST 


The union at Dexter, Maine, won the 
Carlen Cup, awarded to the union giving 
the largest per capita amount to Church 
Extension. We congratulate you, Dexter. 
The Turkey Run Convention cheered you 


roundly when the cup was awarded to you. 
* * 


FIELD WORK REQUESTS 


Each fall some unions find it difficult 
to get started. Somebody has moved 
away. Somebody has gone away to 
school. Anew minister hascome. Some- 
body has fallen down on the job last year, 
and things are in a mess. 

Perhaps a visit from our Field Worker, 
Richard H. Bird, of the Council of Re- 
ligious Education, can help you out. We 
can not promise that he is available for 
everybody at every request, but we shall 
do our best to satisfy. Ask for his ser- 
vices. Ask for a visit, if you need it. 


Ask for help in any of the difficulties which 
may confront you. Write to Dr. A. Ger- 
trude Earle, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 
* * 
DEVOTIGNAL BCCKLETS 

Unions looking for material for discus- 
sion groups are advised to use the “Topic 
Booklets” which are available at head- 


quarters, at ten cents per copy. Many 
unions purchase a copy for every member. 

Besides a column of material which 
will appear in Onward each month, a 
special mimeographed bulletin will be 
sent to all unions. It is planned to send 
free pamphlets on important subjects to 
provide research material for these bulle- 
tins. 

With these provisions made for discus- 
sion meetings, no union ought to be with- 
out an abundance of stimulating topics for 
every week in the year. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The addrees of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


Our Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Mattie P. Schonland, 25 Logan St., 
Lawrence, Mass., sends word that only 
twelve questionnaires have been received 
as yet from the states. Where is yours? 
Please see that Mrs. Schonland gets it 


immediately. Without these our reports 
are most incomplete. Thank you. 
* o* 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


In about a month we shall be on our 
way to Buffalo. We hope as many states 
as possibly can will see that their full 
quota of delegates is present. More 
than ever it is important that our women 
assemble to hear of our achievements of 
the past two years, and discuss and con- 
sider seriously our program for the future. 
We are happy to say that, despite the gen- 
eral serious financial condition through- 
out the country, the states have met their 
quotas very well, with but few exceptions. 
This has encouraged us and enabled us to 
carry our program without curtailment. 
We have high hopes for the future and 
new projects in view. 


Highlights of Cur Program 


This year we are to hear about Japan 
from Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, who comes 
to us brimming over with knowledge of the 
field in general and of our work in par- 
ticular. Those who have heard Miss 
Bowen already have an entirely different 
vision of the service of the Universalist 
Church in Japan. Supplement this with 
the knowledge which Mrs. Cary possesses, 
and we guarantee our Blackmer Home 
and all of the work of the Universalist 
Church in Japan will hold a larger and 
dearer place in your hearts. 

We are interested in building churches. 
We have promised that as soon as the 
church at Rocky Mount was paid for, we 
would turn our efforts towards building a 
church in Greensboro—one of the most 
strategic locations in North Carolina. A 
start has been made. Dr. Harry L. Can- 
field, pastor at Greensboro, will be one of 
the speakers on our Convention program. 
Not only will he tell us about Greensboro, 
but his knowledge of the whole field of our 


Southern work will help us to become 
better acquainted with our work and 
workers. 

We hope Rev. Hannah J. Powell will 
be with us. We can not promise this yet, 
but we all know of and are interested in 
the wonderfully fine service of Miss Powell 
and her helpers in the mountain country. 

Other speakers will be announced 
shortly. 


World Friendship Banquet 


Following the custom established six 
years ago, we shall have a World Friend- 
ship Banquet on Tuesday, Oct. 20, prob- 
ably at 6 p. m., in one of the splendid 
rooms of the Statler Hotel. These affairs 
are both interesting and enjoyable in 
every sense of the word. 


Let’s Talk It Out 


There will be an opportunity for state 
presidents and secretaries to meet with 
members of the Executive Board of the 
W.N. M.A. at a supper meeting, probably 
on Thursday, Oct. 22. Please plan to 
attend this meeting, make a list of your 
questions, and we’]] talk them over at this 
time. 

Plan to attend the W. N. M. A. Con- 
vention in Buffalo, October 20 and 21. 

* * 


ANOTHER FLAG 


“We need a new American Flag, 8 x 12, 
for the Birthplace, and really do want this 
before October first. A Regional Meeting 
of the Red Cross on October 14 makes it 
desirable to float an unmended American 
Flag on our pole across from the Red 
Cross flag.” 

This is what Mrs. Thayer, director of 
the work at the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
and chairman of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee, writes to headquarters, 
with her request that it be given publicity. 
The Red Cross Flag is very new, and very 
beautiful. We would much rather not 
fly the old American Flag so close to this 
new one. Is there some one who would 
like to give us this new flag? The other, 
presented to us three years or more ago, 
was given by one of our most interested 
Universalist women. It has served us 
very well, indeed. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


OUR INTERNATIONAL MIS- 
SIONARY OFFERING 


We use it to pay the salaries of * 
Ruth Downing, missionary living * 


* 

* 

* he Saeed 

* We ask for it early in November. 
* 

* 

at the Blackmer Home, and Rev. 
* 


Aishii Teresawa, minister at * 
y Shizuoka, Japan. a 
* We need $2,500. How much is * 
Y your share? es 
* Special envelopes will be sent to * 
ia each church school superintend- * 
i ent. " 
* We appreciate what our schools did * 
a last year. We hope for even * 
e better results this year. S 
* * 
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AT MURRAY GROVE IN 1931 


While the numbers at this Institute di- 
rected by the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation were smaller than seems satisfac- 
tory, the quality of the students was very 
fine. With a total registration lor the 
whole week of thirty-four, twenty-five 
worked for credit. Fifteen churches were 
represented, from seven different states. 

This representation was as follows: 
Philadelphia, Messiah, 6; Brooklyn, All 
Souls, Rochester, New York, and Newark, 
New Jersey, each 4; Good Tidings, Brook- 
lyn, and Restoration, Philadelphia, each 2; 
and one each from Ilion, New York, Scran- 
ton, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Lynn and 
Everett, Mass., Brattleboro, Vt., Stam- 
ford, Conn., and the Unitarian church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Under Dr. Huntley’s wise leadership, 
the schedule of work was carried out ab- 
solutely on time. Mrs. Huntley’s group 
of women were conspicuous for faithful 
attendance and industry in study. 

Miss Earle’s discussion class included 
practically the whole group, and gave an 
interesting revelation of the sincerity and 
open-mindedness of both the young and 
the older people. Mr. Hempel, as al- 
ways, was a leader in both work and play. 
Jn other places, the story of the Y. P. C. U. 
week-end will be told. 

* * 
THE FINE ART OF LIVING TO- 
GETHER 


There is no finer and no more difficult 
art than that of finding ways and means 
whereby people of different races may 
live side by side in peace and mutual re- 
spect. 

To-day the United States is the great 
experiment station for this fine art. We, 
the people of the United States, come from 
every race and every section of the world. 
This is America—polyglot and confused— 
with one hundred and twenty millions of 


men and women and children. We must 
learn how to live together, else will our 
children inherit a miserably unhappy 
state. 

In this matter of race relations there is 
one woefully inadequate word which is 
often used—the word tolerance. Toler- 
ance never settled anything. What self- 
respecting man would invite toleration? 
It might be better than poisoning, but 
not much better. No, there is a much 
better word than toleration—it is appre- 
ciation. 

Appreciation involves knowledge of each 
other. We do not appreciate the man 
whom we do not know. Do we, who are 
white, really know the Negro? 

There are almost fifteen thousand stu- 
dents from foreign lands studying to-day 
in American secondary schools, colleges 
and universities. Do we really know 
them? 

We are slowly awakening to the fact 
that we of the United States are woefully 
ignorant of the significance of the life and 
culture of the peoples of Latin America. 

We believe in peace. Peace will not 
come between peoples who are ignorant of 
each other, who are contemptuous of 
each other. Peace will come to the degree 
in which the people of two nations know 
and appreciate each other’s spiritual, cul- 
tural and material achievements. Peace 
travels along the highroad of appreciation. 


* * 


WORSHIP FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Laura Armstrong Athearn has written 
an interesting book on ‘Christian Wor- 
ship for American Youth,’ which an- 
swers many of the questions workers for 
religious education are asking. It is cor- 
related with ‘“The New Hymnal for Amer- 
ican Youth” edited by Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith, but is well worth reading and 
study by any person who wishes to know 
the best theories of worship for the young. 

The opening chapters point out the 
basie concepts that make up a theory of 
worship, and the underlying psychological 
principles of the worship experience. The 
elements of worship are then discussed, 
scripture, prayer, music, art. One reader 
says of the chapter on music, ‘‘It includes 
a wealth of material for the information 
of local leaders, such as ordinarily one 
would need to wade through a dozen books 
to find, and which ought to be in the hands 
of every person responsible for the music 
of a church school.’’ Equally enthusiastic 
comment might be made on the chapter 
which discusses ‘“‘Art.’’ 

The third part of the book includes 
twenty-three services of worship, useful 
as they are, and richly suggestive of how 
to work out such programs. 

Mrs. Athearn has done a very complete 
piece of work, and her book will play 


many parts in the field of religious edu- 
cation. 

“Christian Worship for American 
Youth,” by Laura Armstrong Athearn. 
The Century Company. Price $2.50. 


ARE PARENTS SQUARE WITH 
THEIR CHILDREN? 

-Do we give our children a religious 
education or any part of it at home, or do 
we expect the church to exercise that 
function? 

Do we discuss their problems and ideas 
from a sympathetic point of view so that 
we win and retain their confidence? 

Do we, within the week, develop at least 
one half-hour for such educational pur- 
poses, or are the children handicapped by 
having only a brief half-hour on Sunday? 

Is it fair to ask our children to do the 
thing we refuse to do? Is it right to insist 
upon their attendance at the church school 
while we, Sunday after Sunday, not only 
fail to co-operate with those who are 
trying to conduct the school, but con- 
tinuously absent ourselves from the church 
service, the adult school for religious 
edueation?—Quoted in the Bulletin of the 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The following paragraph is well worth 
the attention of every reader of this page. 
It comes from the pen of Miss Marion L. 
Ulmer, of the Congress Square church 
school, Portland, Maine. ‘I noticed in 
this week’s Leader (Sept. 5) a write-up of 
the Northfield and Durham summer in- 
stitutes. I’m wondering why more Uni- 
versalists do not take advantage of the 
Leadership Training School at Lake 
Winnipesaukee, under the International 
Council auspices. I spent ten days there 
last month, and frankly, I have never 
found, anywhere, such an opportunity 
for creative study under able leaders, de- 
lightful fellowship with like-minded people, 
and wholesome recreation in. a spot of 
unusual beauty. There were one hundred 
there this summer; progressive ministers, 
many young in years, and all young in 
spirit, directors of religious education, 
field workers of denominational and inter- 
denominational groups, local church work- 
ers, etc. Incidentally, I received my In- 
ternational Leadership Training diploma 
there, for work previously completed.” 
Sounds stimulating, doesn’t it? Why not 
plan for it next year, you who have done 
work and more work at other institutes? 
And our congratulations to Miss Ulmer 
on winning the enviable diploma. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, summer 
editor of the Leader, will deliver the oc- 
casional sermon at the New York State 
Sunday School Convention this fall, at 
Herkimer. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., has returned from six weeks in 
northern Massachusetts, incidentally sup- 
plying pulpits in Fremont, N. H., Foxboro 
and Pepperell, Mass., and riding the bi- 
cycle 1129 miles ‘‘to keep fit.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Stevenson Tigner 
have taken an apartment at 48 Elm Street, 
Oneonta, N. Y., where Mr. Tigner began 
his pastorate Sept. 6. 


Dr. and Mrs. John S. Lowe have re- 
turned to Boston from Round Pond, Me., 
where they spent the summer. Dr. Lowe 
was preacher at the Little Brown Church 
and reports the largest congregations of 
his ministry there. 


By the will of the late Adelbert R. 
Thayer of Franklin, Mass., our church in 
Franklin, of which Dr. Reignold K. 
Marvin is pastor, has been given the sum 
of $3,000. 


Rey. Stanley Manning of Augusta, 
Maine, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom of Pitts- 
field, Maine, and H. W. Bibber of Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., were at Headquarters last 
week, coming to attend the meeting of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


Mr. Eugene B. Bowen, loyal Univer- 
salist layman in Cheshire, Mass., a trustee 
of Tufts College, is chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission which has had in 
hand the erection of monuments by the 
states of New York, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts upon the Bennington battle- 
field. Now Mr. Bowen is further engaged 
in the fine project of having the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts take over the 
famous Concord battlefield as a State 
Park. 


The preachers in the pastorless pulpits 
in Massachusetts upon the opening Sun- 


day, September 18, were as follows: 
South Weymouth, Mr. George Wood of 
Tufts College; Chelsea, Rev. Howard 


Spoerl; Southbridge, Rev. Maude Lyon 
Cary of Tokyo, Japan; Provincetown, 
Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of Boston; Lowell, 
First, Rev. Bruce W. Brotherston, D. D., 
of the faculty at Tufts College; New Bed- 
ford, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D.; 
Norwood, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon of 
Saugus; North Weymouth, Rev. Arthur 
W. Grose, D. D.; Gardner, Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., morning; Leominster, 
Dr. Coons, evening. 


Alabama 


Ariton.—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, pastor 
pro tem. The Ariton church held its 
summer meetings in August this year, 
ex consueludine, and it resulted in the 
addition of six new members and a re- 
consecration to the task of kingdom build- 
ing. Our former pastor, Rev. H. T. 


and Interests 


Crumpton, temporarily residing at Bay 
Minette, was invited to conduct the 
series of services and will for an indefinite 
time serve as pastor. This was the home 
of the late Rev. A. G. Strain, and others 
enter into his labors and reap, largely as a 
result of the sure, strong foundation work 
of this pioneer who recently was called 
from labor to refreshment. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. Services were re- 
sumed Sunday morning, Sept. 18, with 
Dr. Lowe preaching on “Adverse Winds.” 
Church school and Y. P. C. U. will be re- 
sumed the first Sunday in October. Mr. 
T. W. Lander, organist and director of the 
choir, has returned from a summer of 
study in Paris, and will again be in charge 
of the music at the church. Miss Ethel 
M. Hughes, assistant to Dr. Lowe, spent 
her vacation at her home in Minneapolis. 
Miss Louise Chapman, a member of the 
Church of the Redeemer, returned to 
Boston with Miss Hughes for a brief vaca- 
tion in New England. 

Gloucester.—Rev. Clarence Julius Cow- 
ing, pastor. This has been a most suc- 
cessful summer in the oldest Universalist 
church in America. Services have been 
held every Sunday with a most encour- 
aging attendance averaging one hundred 
people each week. There has been an un- 
usually large number of summer visitors 
coming from all parts of the country, who 
have attended the Sunday services or 
visited this historic church on one of the 
two visiting days each week, when host- 
esses have told the interesting features of 
the history of this shrine of Universalism. 
On the first Sunday in August the annual 
musical service was held. It proved to 
be a most inspiring and impressive ser- 
vice. The program arranged by the or- 
ganist and musical director of the church, 
Prof. George B. Stevens, was a tribute 
both to Joan of Are and to the Gloucester 
fishermen lost at sea. In addition to the 
usual church mixed quartette two solo- 
ists were secured, Marie Murray, alto, 
and George Houston, bass-baritone. The 
instrumental part of the program was 
given by Einar Hansen, violinist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The pastor 
gave a brief sermon on “‘Melody of the 
Heart.”” A congregation of nearly five 
hundred people greatly appreciated this 
fine program. Several distinguished peo- 
ple were present, among them Roger 
Babson, Congressman A. Piatt Andrew, 
and some of the celebrated artists who 
summer on Cape Ann. The afternoon of 
the same day the pastor had the honor of 
delivering the address at that beautiful, 
unique service held each year in memory 
of the Gloucester fishermen lost at sea 


during the year. This annual memorial 
service is conducted under the auspices 
of the Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute, 
the social center of the seamen of the 
North Atlantic. Thousands: of people 
were able to hear the service by aid of am- 
plifiers. The pastor’s address was printed 
in full in the Gloucester Daily Times. The 
services in the church this summer were 
widely advertised throughout the various 
summer colonies of Gloucester. An at- 
tractive announcement of the services for 
the summer with mention of some of the 
interesting historic features of the church 
was circulated at the hotels. The ser- 
vices began at ten o’clock and lasted but 
one hour. This plan met with approval, 
as evidenced by the fine congregations. 
The pastor preached two Sundays in 
July and two Sundays in August. The 
other Sundays he exchanged—when he 
was not on his vacation. The following 
preached in exchange with Mr. Cowing: 
Rev. R. R. Hadley, Arlington; Rev. F. B. 
Chatterton, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. 
V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., Worcester. 
During the pastor’s vacation the follow- 
ing preached: Rev. D. E. Trout, Meriden, 
Conn.; Rev. Geo. H. Lewis, Framingham; 
Rev. J. C. Lee, D. D., the pastor emeritus. 
During August the church school secured 
the services of Miss Nina E. Low, one of 
our own members, the principal of one of 
the schools, to visit the home of every 
boy and girl in our school to inform the 
parents of the plans for the coming season 
and seek their co-operation. The church 
school resumed its sessions Sept. 18, with 
several new teachers. Mr. George B. Low 
is superintendent and Miss Annie P. 
Marr supervisor of religious education. 
The Y. P. C. U. resumes its Sunday eve- 
ning fellowship meetings September 20. 
Rally Day will be observed in every de- 
partment of the church Oct. 4. 


Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. Regular services were scheduled 
to be resumed on Sept. 18, but recent 
developments have brought about a com- 
plete change. Dr. Edwin W. Bishop, 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, one of the most influential 
churches in the city, has been ill for sev- 
eral months. He is not sufficiently re- 
covered to assume his duties at this time. 
Our own church, meanwhile, is faced 
with a serious financial problem. The 
officers of the two churches have therefore 
agreed to hold joint services during Sep- 
tember. These services will all be held at 
the Plymouth Church because of the 
larger auditorium. Mr. Reamon will 
occupy the pulpit. The respective church 
schools will maintain their individual 
schedules. This program went into effect 
on the first Sunday of the month. The 
various departments of the local church 
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resumed activities at once. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reamon and daughter, Carolyn, have re- 
turned from their vacation, and are busy 
with the work of organization and reor- 
ganization which is typical of the fall 
season. Plans for the year ahead call 
for the organization of a Young People’s 
Christian Union and for a substantial 
growth in both church and school. Con- 
ditions are such in Lansing that the church- 
es will be called upon to do considerable 
relief work during the winter months. 
We trust that we shall be in a position to 
carry our share of this load. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. This church has been open 
all summer, and with good results. The 
pastor has preached most of the Sundays 
during the ten weeks of the summer 
schedule, but exchanged on one Sunday 
with Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of Glouces- 
ter, and spoke one Sunday at Nashua, and 
one Sunday at Langdon; on these two 
days Rey. Asa M. Bradley and Rev. 
Harriet Robinson filled the pulpit. Many 
summer people attended the services. 
During the summer the church conducted 
its second vacation Bible school for a 
period of three weeks, five days a week, 
and three hours a day, with five teachers 
and fifty pupils. Now as the fall comes 
upon us we are ready for a bigger and 
better year. Our activities all opened 
Sept. 18. Wednesday evening, Sept. 16, 
was Rally Night for the parish. The 
third season of our daily school of religious 
education began on the 14th. 

Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Services were resumed Sept. 6, and 
the church activity has commenced at 
once, with an all-day meeting of the 
Woman’s League Sept. 10 and a chicken 
pie supper the following week. On the 
opening Sunday the pastor wore for the 
first time a new silk pulpit gown, a birth- 
day gift from the Mary D. Randall 
Woman’s League. The annual field day 
and picnic will be held at Lake Morey 
early in September and Rally Day will be 
observed Oct. 4. 


Vermont 


Barnard.—Summer services were held 
in our church during July and August, 
Rev. B. F. McIntire of Woodsville, N. H., 
being the summer pastor. During August 
Sunday evening union services were held 
with the Methodists, and Mr. McIntire 
preached three times. The audiences in- 
creased during the summer and there wasa 
fine fellowship between Methodists and 
Universalists. On August 16 several au- 
tomobiles loaded with parishioners from 
the pastor’s home church, Woodsville, 
N. H.; visited Barnard, attended church 


and picnicked on the parsonage lawn. 
Or ae 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 462. Ariton, Ala., 


5. Total, 467. 


7 WHO’S WHO 


x Jeffrey Campbell is a student in 
* the Theological School at St. Law- 
* rence University. His home is in 
* Nashua, N. H. ¢ 
a Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is a Boston 
architect who is especially interested 
* in Colonial history. He is a mem- 
* ber of the First Parish Church (Uni- * 
* tarian) of Dorchester. a 
* Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- * 
* perintendent of Churches in Maine * 
* and lives in Augusta. * 
* * 
* 


x * KH H 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Bev- 

erly, Mass., is a retired clergyman, * 

a lecturer, and a business man, 

* interested in insurance and in phil- * 
* anthropic finance. He was with * 
our National Laymen’s Commit- * 
* mittee several years ago, and for * 
* several months worked with that * 
* committeeamong the New England, * 
* Ohio, and several of the New York * 
* State churches. 3 
* 


LCWER WABASH ASSCCIATION 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Lower Wabash Association of Universalist 
Churches was held at Waltonville, IIl., 
Aug. 21, 22 and 238. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one 
commending “the courage and ability of 
our beloved brother, Rev. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of the Christian Leader, 
for his stand for liberty of expression and 
for his making the Christian Leader a 
national religious journal second to none 
in the United States.” 


WASHINGTON ASSCCIATION CEN- 
TENNIAL PLANNED 


Belpre Universalist, the old “mother 
church” for the Universalists of Ohio, was 
chosen as the place of the centennial meet- 
ing of the Washington Association of 
Universalists and Unitarians, next year. 

This decision was made by a special 
resolution at the Saturday night session 
of the association, which met at the 
Lower Salem Universalist church, Sept. 
4, 5, and 6, in recognition of the fact that 
the Belpre church was a large factor in the 
formation of the organization, and that it 
was in this church that the association 
held its first meeting. 

The great granddaughter of William 
Pitt Putnam, one of the founders of the 
local church, Rev. Harriet E. Druley, was 
elected president of the association for 
the year, at the closing session, Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 6. 

Other features of the day were sermons, 
morning and afternoon, by Rev. Francis 
Sigler, of the Fork Ridge (W. Va.) Uni- 
versalist church, and by Rev. Hal H. Lloyd, 
pastor of the Marietta Unitarian church. 


Special music was furnished for the meet- 
ings this year by the Buckeye Harmoniz- 
ers of Belpre, and by members of the 
choir of the Marietta church. 

The program committee for next year, 
composed of the members of the associa- 
tion board, the State Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches, and the pastor of 
the Belpre church, met immediately fol- 
lowing the session, and made preliminary 
plans which will make the centennial 
meeting of the association interesting not 
only to those who are interested in early 
and present-day liberalism in Ohio, but 
also to all who find pleasure in recalling 
the early pioneers of our state. 

The Belpre church, first of the denomi- 
nation in the state, is among the very 
first of the permanent church organiza- 
tions in Belpre Township, and included 
in its membership many of the stalwart 
men and loyal women who paved the way 
tor us to follow. The Belpre church was 
founded in 1823, and was instrumental in 
instituting the Washington Association 
ten years later. The original building, still 
standing on Route 50S, west of Rock- 
land, is believed to be the oldest existing 
church building in this, the pioneer county 
of Ohio. 

* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Monday, September 28, at 10.45 o’clock. 

Church of the Redemption, Eoston. 

Speaker, Rev. John van Schaick, D. D.,. 
editor of the Christian Leader. 

Subject, “Looking Forward to the Buf- 
falo Convention.” 

At this initial meeting of the season of 
1931-1932, the new president, Rev. U. S. 
Milburn, D. D., will be in the chair, and 
will look for a full attendance of all min- 
isters in the district. 

It goes without saying that the subject 
will be of intense interest to all who expect 
to attend the epochal convention at 
Buffalo, and also to all who wish they 
could go but must be content to hope 
greatly from a distance. As the editor of 
the denominational journal, Dr. van 
Schaick is thoroughly informed in regard 
to the situation and the proposals to be 
made, and he will do much to prepare 
every listener to approach Buffalo with 
clear thought and right intent. 


°* * 


MICHIGAN HOLDING ITS CWN 


Every church on the state roster has 
maintained an active program during the 
past year. This appears as no small 
achievement when considered in the light 
of the economic situation in this state. 
In some cases the problem has been one 
of averting extinction—how much longer 
can we keep our doors open. But our 
people are a brave lot; they are confident 
that conditions will improve, and they are 
sticking to the ship. Just now we are 
looking forward to our State Convention, 
which will be held at Grand Rapids on 
October 4, 5 and 6. Mr. Hailwood and 
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his committee are doing a splendid job in 
arranging the program. Among the 
speakers already secured are the following 
outstanding men: Dr. Frank Durward 
Adams, Dr. Albert P. Van Duesen, Dr. 
H. M. Cary of Japan, and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson. The Convention will open 
on Sunday evening and will close early 
Tuesday afternoon. The Concord and 
Horton parishes are just settling into the 
harness under the leadership of Rev. 
Thomas Milton Murray, who comes to 
this new charge from Attica, Ohio. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
State President. 


* * 

‘CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 

PREVIOUS| Vy TeDOLLeG aa eenc cnet: 1,049 

NST ICH RAI Ene Oe ee 6 

Hartland Four Corners, Vt. ...... 3 

HLL O Gal lami aerate cent cosy claiatn ns age 1,058 


GROVE MEETING AT BRYANT 
POND, MAINE 


In accordance with a vote taken at the 
annual meeting last fall, the Oxford As- 
sociation of Universalists held a Grove 
Meeting at Bryant Pond on Aug. 31. 
Mr. W. Maford Mann of Norway, presi- 
dent of the Association, arranged the 
program. 

The morning service was held in the 
church, the grove being too moist from 
rain the night before. Rev. Rodney F. 
Johonnot, D. D., who is now living in 
Auburn, Maine, delivered the sermon. 
Rev. Mr. McKenzie, of the local Baptist 
church, offered prayer. A mixed quar- 
tette, directed by Mr. W. G. Q. Perham, 
furnished music. 

By noon the grove was dry enough for 
picnicking and several parties spent a 
pleasant hour there. Those with an in- 
terest in history visited the grave of 
Governor Sidney Perham in the cemetery 
behind the church. 

A steep bank, rising from the shore of 
Lake Christopher (was it any less pictur- 
esque as plain Bryant’s Pond?) dips sud- 
denly to form a natural bowl, framed by 
stately Norway pines and white birches. 
The grove is private property, maintained 
by a loyal Universalist, Miss Georgia 
Crockett, who graciously keeps it open to 
the public. © 

In the afternoon about a hundred people 
gathered here for the second service. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Eleanor B. 
‘Forbes of West Paris. Rev. Benjamin H. 
Clark of Rumford led the congregational 
singing. The quartette was assisted by 
Mrs. Redman in providing most accept- 
able music. 

Rev. Stanley Manning of Augusta 
preached the sermon, drawing upon the 
experiences of the Good Will Tour. He 
spoke of the barriers of language, cur- 
reney, customs, and prejudices which 
were observed in Europe, end of the very 


real desire for peace in spite of them all. 
He stressed the need for Universalists 
to aid in teaching the lesson of universal 
brotherhood. Said one attentive listener, 
“We didn’t mind having no backs to the 
seats,” high praise under the circum- 
stances. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
proposed revision of the Laws of Fellowship, Gov- 
ernment and Discipline of the General Convention, 
to be presented at the Buffalo Convention in the 
form of a report from the Committee appointed for 
this purpose: 

Amend by substitution the entire set of laws, to 
read as follows: 


Rules of Fellowship, Ordination, Government 
and Discipline of the Universalist 
Fellowship Committee 


Section I. Membership 

1. This Committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers, elected by the Universalist General Conven- 
tion for terms of four years. In the year 1931 the 
members shall be elected three for four years and two 
for two years. This Committee shall supersede all 
committees, state and general, which have hitherto 
functioned as Committees of Fellowship, and the 
functions hitherto exercised by such committees 
shall henceforth be performed by this Committee. 

2. Vacancies shall be filled in the same way as 
the appointments were originally made, except that 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention shall have power to fill vacancies be- 
tween sessions of the General Convention. 

Section II. Functions 

1. This Committee shall have jurisdiction 
over all applications for fellowship in the Univer- 
salist ministry, and charge of the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers published in the Year Book 
or other such official publication, with authority 
to make such changes as shall accord with the provi- 
sions governing the action of the Committee as here- 
inafter set forth. 

2. Members unable to be present at a meeting 
duly called shall have the privilege and right to vote 
by mail. On questions of ordination, discipline or 
reinstatement, the vote of four of the members shall 
be necessary to make an action valid. 

Section III. Secretary 

1. The Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention shall be ex officio a member of this Com- 
mittee, and its Secretary. He shall have charge of 
the correspendence and the custody of the books 
and files of the Committee and of any funds appro- 
priated for its use. He shall keep a complete and 
accurate list of the ministers who have been or shall 
be admitted to the Universalist Fellowship, and 
such other books and documents as may be neces- 
sary or convenient to maintain a complete and ade- 
quate record of all ministers serving the Universalist 
denomination in any capacity. 

Section IV. Procedure 

1. Applicants for the fellowship of the Univer- 
salist ministry shall make known their desire to the 
Secretary of the Committee, who shall advise such 
applicants of the investigation to be made by fur- 
nishing to each of such applieants a copy of these 
Rules. No action shali be taken upon an applica- 
tion until the Secretary shall have received in writ- 
ing an acknowledgment from the applicant of the 
receipt of a copy of these Rules and his permission 
that such an investigation shall be made. 

2. Compliance with the following conditions 
shall be essential to Fellowship in the Universalist 
ministry: 

(a) The acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith, to wit: The Universal 
Fatherhood of God; the spiritual authority and 
leadership of His Son Jesus Christ; the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God; the certainty of just retribution for sin; the 
final harmony of all souls with God. 

Neither this nor any other precise form of words 
is required as a condition of fellowship, provided 


always that the principles above stated be professed. 

(b) The acknowledgment of the authority of 
the General Convention and assent to its laws. 
Section V. Examination 

1. In considering the qualifications of an appli- 
eant for service in the Universalist ministry the 
investigation shall extend not only to moral charac- 
ter and spiritual gifts, but also to education, judg- 
ment, tact and to any characteristic which the Com- 
mittee may believe to be essential or useful in an 
efficient minister of the Universalist Fellowship. 
The decision of the Committee shall be guided by 
such evidence as it may deem material in regard to 
the character and record of the applicant, and by 
such proof of his moral earnestness and integrity as 
it may discover upon careful investigation, and by 
consideration of the probability of his being able 
to render useful service. Proof of the candidate’s 
intellectual, emotional and volitional power shall be 
insisted upon. 

2. If, for geographic or other reasons, the Com- 
mittee is unable to make personal inquiry, it shall 
have power to invite one or more persons, lay or 
clerical, to constitute a local committee and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Fellowship 
Committee. 

Section VI. Report 

1. The members or deputies of the Committee, 
after completing the investigation, shall forward to 
the Secretary of the Committee all the evidence and 
material facts in the case and a recommendation 
for appropriate action. The full Committee having 
considered said report, together with any other 
evidence which it may deem pertinent, shall decide 
the case; and if its decision is favorable to the appli- 
cant a probationary certificate shall be issued to the 
applicant, commending him to the fellowship of 
Universalist ministers and churches for a proba- 
tionary period of one year. With this certificate 
there shall be sent to the applicant a copy of the 
pamphlet, “‘A Course of Reading Prescribed for 
Applicants for the Universalist Ministry,’ which 
may be revised from time to time as the Committee 
may deem expedient. 

2. In addition, the Committee shall prepare a 
list of books with which it is expected that all minis- 
ters in fellowship shall be acquainted, and keep said 
list up to date by the proper addition and elimina- 
tion of titles. The Committee shall be diligent in 
keeping this reading list before all our ministers, and 
encourage a careful study of the suggested volumes. 
Section VII. Hospitality 

1. The members of the Committee, in addition to 
issuing the probationary certificate, shall personally 
interest themselves in securing for the successful 
applicant a cordial welcome into the fellowship of 
Universalist ministers and an opportunity to serve 
the cause of liberal, progressive and applied Chris- 
tianity in some appropriate field. 

Section VIII. Final Certificate 

1. At any time after the expiration of six months 
from the date of the issue of the probationary cer- 
tificate, the Secretary of the Committee may issue a 
final certificate to the probationer who has satisfied 
the requirements and made demonstration of his fit- 
ness for the work of the Universalist ministry; but 
no person shall have the right to claim such a final 
certificate until the expiration of the probationary 
year, and no final certificate shall be issued until 
the probationer satisfies the Committee that he has 
adequately familiarized himself with the history of 
the Universalist Church and its present spirit, policy 
and purpose. 

2. No final certificate shall ever be issued to any 
candidate unless or until said candidate has been 
publicly ordained to the Christian ministry accord- 
ing to the custom commonly followed in such cases. 
Section IX. Reconsideration 

1. If, after the approval of an applicant and be- 
fore his name has been entered upon the authorized 
List of Universalist Ministers, sufficient cause shall 
appear therefor, the Committee shall have the right 
to reopen the case and to withdraw its approval. 

2. In every instance where the candidate has 
been fellowshiped following ordination, as provided 
in the foregoing section, the candidate shall serve for 
at least one year under the direction and super- 
vision of an experienced pastor, either in the same 
parish with his supervisor or in a parish so situated 


that such direction and supervision can he diligently 
and conveniently exercised. The candidate’s name 
shall not be entered upon the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers until such year of super- 
vised service shall have been satisfactorily completed 
and that fact certified to the Committee by the su- 
pervising pastor. 
Section X. List of Ministers 

1. The Committee shall add to the List of Minis- 
ters in the Year Book or other such qfficial publica- 
tion each year the names of persons who have been 
approved by the Committee and who have been duly 
settled as pastors of Universalist churches or duly 
appointed to some denominational service since the 
preparation of the preceding list. But no one ad- 
mitted by the Fellowship Committee shall be en- 
titled to claim the insertion of his name in the List 
of Universalist Ministers until after being settled in 
a Universalist parish or in some other regular de- 
nominational employment for at least one year, or 
until all the provisions of Section IX have been ful- 
filled. 

2. Universalist ministers in fellowship shall be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Active. Those settled as ministers of Uni- 
versalist churches or Federated churches in fellow- 
ship with this Convention and those actively engaged 
in denominational service. 

(b) Affiliated. Those engaged in secular em- 
ployment but found useful as part-time workers or 
as occasional or emergency workers or preachers. 

(c) Retired. Those who after years of active 
service as required by the Pension Laws of the 
Universalist General Convention for pension eligi- 
bility, or who, for reason of advanced years or 
condition of health, have retired from active service. 

(d) Associate. Those who are _ fellowshiped 
with the Universalist Church, but engaged in the 
service of churehes or denominations not in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship. Associate ministers shall not 
have the right to vote in sessions of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Section XI. Right of Appeal 

1. If the decision of the Committee upon an 
application for fellowship shall be unfavorable, the 
reasons for the decision shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary’s records, and the applicant denied admission 
thereby shall have the same right of appeal as here- 
inafter provided in Section XII. 
Section XII. Removals 

1. The Committee shall remove from the List 
of Universalist Ministers each year the names com- 
ing under the following divisions: 

(a) Those who have died. 

(6) Those who have withdrawn upon their 
own initiative from the Universalist ministry. 

(c) Those who have accepted pastorates in 
churches which, in the judgment of the Committee, 
are not in sympathy with the Universalist spirit 
and purpose. 

(d) Those whose address the Committee has 
not for two consecutive years been able to discover. 

(e) Those who have withdrawn from the minis- 
try to engage in secular pursuits or who for two 
years have had no active connection with Univer- 
salist churches or organizations. This does not 
apply to ministers who are temporarily out of ser- 
vice or who have retired by reason of age or in- 
firmity. 

(f) Those who have been dismissed from their 
churches for any reason which the Committee deems 
to be inconsistent with their further usefulness az 
members of the Universalist Fellowship. 

Section XIII. Investigation 

1. If the Committee receives any information 
which to it appears sufficiently worthy of credence 
to justify further investigation, that any person 
whose name appears upon the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers is morally unfit for the office 
of a minister in the Universalist denomination, the 
Committee may, upon its own initiative, and shall, 
upon a written application signed by at least two 
ministers, institute an investigation and inquiry 
into the moral fitness of said person. If, however, 
said person is settled over a church, the Committee 
shall refer the matter to said church, through its 
board of trustees, to make such investigation and 
inquiry. The Committee shall thereupon not con- 
tinue its investigation unless requested to do so by 
said church or unless the church fail in its own be- 
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half to take such action in the premises as to the 
Committee seems reasonable and proper. 

2. All inquiries may be conducted by the Com- 
mittee itself, or it may appoint a body of inquiry te 
consist of three members; namely, one Universalist 
minister and two lay persons, one of whom shall be 
a lawyer. This investigation shall be conducted 
in such manner as may seem -best to the parties 
having charge of the same, but shall be of a thor- 
ough and searching nature so as, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the exact facts of the case. If the decision is 
that the person under consideration is morally un- 
fit for the office of minister in the Universalist de- 
nomination, the same shall be forwarded to the Com- 
mittee, with instructions to withdraw the name 
from the authorized List of Ministers. 

8. The person against whom such adverse de- 
cision has been found may, at any time within six 
months from the time of such decision, appeal to 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. In case such appeal is sustained, the 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention 
shall so notify the Fellowship Committee, and the 
name of the person under investigation shall be re- 
instated upon the authorized List of Universalist 
Ministers. The action of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention on all such appeals 
shall be final. 

Section XIV. Reinstatement 

1. The Committee shall have authority to re- 
instate in the List of Universalist Ministers the name 
of any minister whose name has been dropped but 
who applies to be reinstated and whose application 
has been approved by the Committee. 

2. The Committee shall take such action from 
time to time as may in its judgment be expedient or 
necessary to secure the co-operation of the churches 
of this denomination in settling ministers whose 
names shall appear in the List of Ministers in the 
Year Book or other official publication, or who have 
received the certificate of the Committee. 

Oe 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 
. Official Call 

The 48th biennial Convention of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 20 and 21, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports for the two years past, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it. 

Grace C. Foglesong, Recording Secretary. 
ig 53 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 26th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina, together with its auxiliary 
bodies, will be held at the Outlaws Bridge Univer- 
salist church, Oct. 1-4 inclusive. 

; F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
BALLOU ASSOCIATION 


The Ballou Association of Universalist Churches 
will meet at Farmers Station, Ohio, beginning Satur- 
day, Sept. 26, at 2.30 p. m., and meetings will be 
held on Sunday, Sept. 27. 

Rose Day, Secretary. 
Ey £3 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Preliminary Program 

Tuesday, October 20, Ministers’ Conference, 
Hotel Statler. Morning—Subject: ‘Preaching in 
the Modern World.” Speakers: Rev. Elmore M. 
McKee, former chaplain of Yale University, now 
rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, author of ‘‘What 
Can Students Believe?’””? Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo. 
Discussion from the floor. The two addresses will 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
particularly with the new technique and emphasis 
needed in preaching to a modern congregation. 
Ample opportunity will be allowed for discussion. 
Afternoon—Subject: ‘Modernizing the Church 
Service.’’ Speakers: Rev. Alfred S. Cole, assistant 
professor of Homiletics, Tufts College, Mass. Rev. 
Tracy Pullman, minister of All Souls Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The afternoon addresses will likewise 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
with experiments in modernizing the service of 
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worship, according to dignified and elevated stand- 
ards. Ample opportunity for discussion. The 
day’s program will close with the business meeting 
of the Universalist Ministerial Union, reports of of- 
ficers, ete. Opportunity will be given here for the 
discussion of denominational projects, the airing of 
any grievances, imagined or otherwise, which the 
ministers may have. 

Wednesday, October 21, 
versalist Church, North and Mariner Streets. Eve- 
ning—7.15 Call to order. Partial Roll Call. Ap- 
pointment of Sessional Committees. 7.30. Ser- 
vice of Worship. Occasional sermon, Rev. H. W. 
Reed, D. D., New York. Communion service. 
Offering for Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 

Thursday, October 22, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“The Kingdom of Inwardness.’”? 9. Business ses- 
sion. Call to order. Roll Call. President’s Ad- 
dress. Reports—Board of Trustees, Treasurer, 
Secretary and General Superintendent, Board of 
Foreign Missions, Commissions and Committees. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conferences of Commissions; 
Comity and Unity, Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
presiding. Social Welfare, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer 
presiding. Subject: Social Faith and Social Forces. 
1. The Cure and Prevention of Crime. 2. The 
Cure and Prevention of Unemployment. HEvening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. Presiding: Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D. General Theme: “Our Faith and Its 
Extension.”’ Ten minute addresses: ‘Extending 
Our Faith in an Old New England Parish,’”’ Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, Massachusetts. ‘‘Church Exten- 
sion in Canada.” ‘“‘Chureh Extension in Califor- 
nia.”’ ‘‘Church Extension in the South,” Rev. H. L. 
Canfield, North Carolina. ‘‘Church Extension in 
Colorado,” Rev. H. H. Niles, Colorado. “Church 
Extension in the Middle West,’ Rev. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, L. H. D., Illinois. 

Friday, October 23, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: ‘Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“Life That Is More than Meat.’”? 9. Business 
Session. Report of Committee on Official Reports. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. Report of 
Committee on Nominations. Election of Officers. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conference of Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace, Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., Pennsylvania, presiding. Evening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. General Theme: ‘Our 
Faith and Its Extension.’”? Address: Rev. Henry M. 
Cary, D. D., Japan. Address: (Speaker to be as- 
signed). ‘‘Our Chureh as It Is,’ illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

Saturday, October 24, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“Treasures of the Heart.’? 9. Business session. 
Evening—Convention Banquet for all. 

Sunday, October 25, Grace-Messiah Universalist 
Church, North and Mariner Streets. Morning— 
10.45. Service of worship. Sermon: Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., Minnesota. Evening—7.30. Plat- 
form Meeting. Presiding: Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., 


Grace-Messiah Uni- 


Michigan. Address: Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D., 
Massachusetts. Address: Mr. Barclay Acheson, 
New York. 

ps 


NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 387th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Herkimer, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 

Notice is hereby given of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the W. U. M. S. of New 
York State, to be presented at the Herkimer Con- 
vention: 

Amend Article IV, See. I, by adding, “and other 
special superintendents,’’ so that the section shall 
read: “‘The officers of this society shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a recording secretary, a 


ae 
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' corresponding secretary, a treasurer and two trus- 
tees, who together with the State Superintendent of 
Clara Barton Guilds and other special superintendents 
shall constitute the Executive Board.” 
Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments : 

Legal notice is ‘hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 8, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,”’ so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 3, after the 
_ word “including”? by adding the following, “the 
. time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“‘They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session cf the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, and its auxiliaries, will meet in the Universalist 
ehurch, corner Union and Myrtle Streets, Man- 
chester, Oct. 3-6. Young Peeple’s Christian Union 
Oct. 3-4; Sunday School Association, Oct. 5; Wom- 
an’s Missionary Association, Oct. 6; State Conven- 
tion, Oct. 5-6. 

Those wishing entertainment over night should 
apply as soon as possible to Mrs. Henry A. Stevens, 
87 Blodgett St., Manchester. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ES ES 

GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church will hold its 19th annual con- 
vention in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, with the 
following program: 

Saturday, Oct. 17. 7.30 p. m. Get-Together at 
' Grace-Messiah Church. ‘‘A Convention Broad- 
east,’”’? Mr. Albert H. Homans, announcer. 

Sunday, Oct. 18. 10.30 a. m. Worship and occa- 


sional sermon at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. 
Clare C. Blauvelt, preacher. 7.30 p. m. Platform 
Meeting at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. H. M. 


Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, Japan. Topic to be an- 


nounced. 
Monday, Oct. 19. All sessions at Hotel Statler. 
9.30 a. m. Business session. President John M. 


Ratcliff, presiding. Appointment of committees. 
Reports of Executive Board, Treasurer, Auditing 
Committee. Report of Field Work and Leader- 
ship Training, Miss Harriet G. Yates. Report on 
the Council of Religious Education, Mr. Richard 
Bird, Jr. 1.30 p. m. Business session. Report of 
Recommendations Committee. Report of Nomina- 
tion Committee. Election of Officers. 7.30 p. m. 
Address: “Some Modern Aspects of Education,” 
Dr. Samuel B. Capen, Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. Address: “How These Principles Affect 
Religious Education,” Dr. A. H. MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20. 9.30 to 11.30 a. m. Group 
Conferences. Children’s Division led by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. Young People’s Division led by 
Miss Susan Andrews. Adult Education led by Rev. 
Weston A. Cate. Tuesday afternoon free for trip 
to Niagara Falls. 7.30 p.m. Pageant: “A Dream 
and Its Fulfilment.’’ ‘Dreams are they—but they 
are God’s Dreams,” Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., 


of Illinois. ‘Consecration and Challenge,” Rey. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church. 
x * 
INDIANA CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 84th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Ine., will convene in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Muncie, Ind., on October 2, 
3 and 4, 1931, beginning at 1.30 p. m., Friday, for 
hearing of reports, election of officers and the trans- 
action of any business that may legally come before 
it. Its auxiliary bodies will meet at the same time 
and place. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
re 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the New York Con- 
vention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Herkimer, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of any 
business that may legaily come before it. 

The annual convention of the State Sunday School 
Association will begin on Monday, Oct. 5. The 
annual conventions of the Woman’s State Aid Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Oct. 7. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
x Ox 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 66th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with its auxiliary 
bodies—the Women’s Missionary Association of 
Minnesota, Minnesota State Sunday School Con- 
vention, Minnesota State Y. P. C. U.—will be held 
at the Universalist church, Rochester, Minnesota, 
Oct. 1 to 4 inclusive, for the reports of officers, the 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may be brought before the Convention. 
The Thursday opening session will be at 11 a. m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* x 
ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U 
Official Cali 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Unions of Illinois will be held at the Uni- 
versalist church at Hoopeston, Sept. 25, 26 and 27, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
offiecrs, and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before it. 

Edna Davis, Secretary, 
<n 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet 
in Manchester, N. H., at the Universalist church, 
on Monday, October 5, 1931, beginning at 10 o’clock. 

Every Universalist chureh school in the state 
should have an accredited delegate at the conven- 
tion. Roll call will be made at the afternoon busi- 


ness session. 
ce 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eightieth annual session of the Michigan 
Universalist Convention will be held in All Souls 
Universalist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., beginning 
Sunday evening, Oct. 4, 19381, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of any business that may 
legally come before it. 

The annual convention of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association and of the 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Association will 
be held in conjunction with this meeting Monday 
and Tuesday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1931. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 

¥o ¥ 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention 


The 19th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
ginning on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 1931, and con- 
tinuing through Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1931. The pro- 
gram includes business, instruction and inspiration. 
All schools are urged to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* ok ® 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P.C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
x Ok 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p.m. 

Roger F'. Hiz, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee will meet at 174 Newbury St., 
Boston, Monday, Sept. 28, at 9 a. m., to hear such 
matters and to transact such business as shall proper- 
ly come before it. F 

Transfers have been granted to Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters and Rev. Harold Haynes, and licenses to 
preach for one year have been issued .to Rev. Benj. 
F. White of Newtonville, George Lapointe of Tufts 
College (Crane), J. Wayne Haskell of Beverly, Rev. 
Marguerite V. Probak of Tewksbury. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 


Married 


Smith-Brookhouse.—Donald Hood Smith of 
Bay State Road, Boston, and Mrs. Alice Thompson 
Brookhouse of Brookline, were married at 114 Bay 
State Road, Boston, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Sept. 9, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rey. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D. The single ring ceremony was used. 


Obituary 
George A. T. Spooner 


After a steadily weakening illness which covered 
the past year, George A. T. Spooner of Roxbury, 
Mass., passed on to the higher life on Friday, Sept. 4. 
He was in his seventy-sixth year. For a long period. 
Mr. Spooner was a faithful member and deacon in 
the church on Buena Vista Street, Roxbury. Fun- 
eral services, conducted by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., were held in the chapel of Waterman and 
Sons, in Roxbury, on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 8. 
Interment by the body of his beloved wife was made 
in Forest Hills cemetery. Mr. Spooner is the last of 
his family. 

Mrs. Inez Ladd Case 


Mrs. Inez Ladd Case, eldest daughter of Mary 
Chapman Ladd and the late John M. Ladd, died at 
her home in Victor, N. Y., Aug. 23, after a short 
illness. 

Inez Ladd, like the other three children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ladd, was born at Hillcrest, the beautiful 
home built by their grandfather, the date of her 
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birth being October 25, 1876. She attended Victor 
High School and was a member of the first class 
graduated from that institution. Bright and friend- 
ly, intensely loyal to family, friends and community, 
she held from her youth a large place in local affairs 
and was an especially earnest worker in St. Paul’s 
Universalist parish and Unity Club. She had served 
the club in various capacities and as its president made 
the season of 1929-30 especially interesting. She 
was re-elected last spring and was planning for the 
coming season when death cut short her activities. 
The surviving relatives are her mother, Mrs. 
Mary C. Ladd of Hillcrest; a sister, Mrs. Morton F. 
Locke of Dobbs Ferry; three nieces, Virginia and 
Inez Locke of Dobbs Ferry and Jane Plimpton of 
Baltimore, and a nephew, Gerald Plimpton of Schenec- 
®tady. Besides her father, a brother and a sister, 
Howard and Mrs. Jean Ladd Plimpton, preceded 
her in death. 
Funeral services were held at the home Tuesday 
afternoon, Aug. 25, Rev. C. C. Blauvelt of the First 
Universalist Church of Rochester officiating. 


Mrs. Myra Culver 


Myra Rhodes, daughter of Philip and Harriet 
(Williams) Rhodes, was born at Jersey, Ohio, Feb. 6, 
1868, and died Aug. 19, 1931. On May 28, 1901, 
she married Charles Culver, who died four years ago. 
To them were born a son, Rosco, and a daughter, 
Leila, who survive. 

Mrs. Culver’s childhood was spent on the farm 
where she was born. After her marriage she, with 
her husband, lived for a few years on a farm near 
Centerburg, Ohio, where the children were born. 
Twenty-five years ago the family removed to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where they had since lived. Early in 
life she became a member of the Jersey Universalist 
church, later moving her membership to the Columbus 
church. Through all the years she remainéd active 
in attendance and support of her church. 4¢ fp ims 

Mrs. Culver was of a gentle disposition and noble 
character, dearly loved by her children and many 
friends, a constant companion of her little grand- 
daughter. 

Funeral services were conducted in the home 
Saturday, Aug. 22, by her pastor, Rev. William 
Wilson, assisted by Rev. James Houghton. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


New Rally 


Day Helps 


BASKET-BALL RALLY DAY 
NOVELTY 


For General Use Above Primary 


SS Ria 4 
The basket-ball brisk.a¥ you pummel and pounce. 
‘Will fly far away.but comes back with a bounce : 
you have been off onthe sunshiny way, 
But now you are here forjour glad Rally Day. 


‘ome. pive us your strength.we need every, ounce.\ 
“And like thebrisk ball come back with a bounce 


A very unique and original Attendance- 
Getter in folder form 


Its snappy verse of invitation capitalizes on the 
almost universal interest in the game of basket-ball. 
It has an interesting appeal for the member to 

“Come give us your strength, 
We need every ounce, 
And like the brisk ball, 
Come Back with a Bounce.” 

Enthusiasm for the Rally Day celebration is 
stirred by the pictures of the speeding train and 
automobile headed for the Sunday school, which 
appear in bright colors on this unique Rally Day an- 
nouncement. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 99. ‘‘ALL-ABOARD”’’ RALLY 


DAY INVITATION 
In Colors 
For Younger Children 


‘All Aboard! 
Our Sunday School sails 
Ona glorious Weekly 
glorious course our ship is led, 
Come, Join our hapyy and sunny wey. 
And All Aboard fér our Rally Day! 


This is a reai story book design—a boat of beau- 
tiful model with sails spreading in the breeze and 
loaded with children. ‘Come join our happy way 
and All Aboard for our Rally Day,’ is part of the 
ehild message. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


““CO-OPERATION’”’ RALLY 
DAY INVITATION 


For General Use 


No. 101. 


In Colors 


DAY next SUNDAY 


RaLty I 
oe BWogether 


< & 
a the Bookin your home,all alone.- ~ 
Sih how delightful the reading has grown | 


tady the Book inthe Bible school.— 

A Boe mec rows blessedly full: 
é Co-operation, the blessedest way, — 
Help'us to try iton Rally Say. 


“Together” and ‘Co-operation’ are the theme 
words of this strong message. The illuminated 
Bible spread open is not only a pleasing illustration, 
but gives you a good feeling about Rally Day. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 100. ‘‘AIRPLANE WINGS’”’ 
RALLY DAY INVITATION 


In Colors 


For Members Above Primary 


A striking monoplane in rapid flight bears the 
Rally Day message, “Earnest and true, Wings of 


-good fellowship bear it to you.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BUTTON 
In Full Color 


A celluloid button with a tribute to the Bible as 
its slogan, beautifully lithographed in brilliant blue 
against a gold background. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per 100 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00.’ 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus. Christ 


Rev. Willard a Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
8. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.”’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
14, Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


Murray 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Les Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Dagree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A Bechareteoy School 


GODDARD | 


for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 
esi programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 
MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
pospousee yee - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO »- 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO} - 


Por catalogue, address the Dean of the resr ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoot 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
anagement, Normal 
Bookkeeping, Finishing. 


graphic, Office 
Commercial, 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 


equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 


“156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Sam, the chore man, returned from the 
city with a scarfpin that contained a 
“diamond” of no usual size. It was the 
‘pride of his heart and the envy of his 
village companions. He treated all in- 
quiries from them as to its value and its 
authenticity with high scorn. 

His employer, after a week of basking 
in its radiance, asked Sam about its history. 

“Sam,” he said, ‘‘is it a real diamond?” 

“Wall,” said Sam, “‘if it ain’t I’ve been 
skun out of a half dollar.’”’-—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

Johnny, ten, on applying for a position 
as office boy was told by the smart mana- 
ger: ““No, I am afraid you are too small. 
I think the reason is because your legs 
are too short.” 

With a smile the young applicant looked 
up and replied: ‘‘Huh, what this place 
needs is brains, not legs.” 

He got the job.—Exchange. 

* * 


An airplane landed near a very old- 
fashioned village. The squire was viewing 
the rare spectacle when one of the villagers 
asked him why it had: come down. 

“They have lost their bearings,” he re- 
plied. 

“My, but they don’t expect to buy air- 
plane bearin’s in a village like this, do 
they?” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Mrs. Reed (with newspaper): “It says 
here that a woman in Omaha has just 
cremated her third husband.” 

Miss Willing: “Heigho! Isn’t that just 
the way? Some of us can’t. get one and 
other women have husbands to burn.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mr.—— has a severe scalp wound, con- 
cussion of the brain, two fractured ribs on 
the right side and dislocation of both 
collar-bones. Early this afternoon his 
condition appeared satisfactory.—Pitts- 
field (Mass.) Berkshire Evening Eagle. 

* * 


FOR SALE 
This Modern Newspaper Plant and Job 
Shop. Terms of a most Delicate nature 
to a responsible party, although some 
cash needed.—Puxico (Mo.) paper. 
* * 


City Camper: ‘‘What’s this stuff?” 
Country Cousin: ‘‘Man, that’s poison 
INAS s 
City Camper: ‘Well, don’t worry. I 
just picked some; I haven’t eaten any!”’— 
Pathfinder. 
* * 
FOUR MEN KILLED IN 
KENTUCKY GUN FIGHT 
ONE CAN NOT RECOVER 
—Wichita Falls (Tex.) Daily Times. 
* * 


Even his best friends wouldn’t tell him, 
and so he flunked the exam.— Notre Dame 
Juggler. 


Buffalo 


Sunday School, Oct. 17-20 

Women’s National Missionary, Oct. 20-21 
Ministers’ Meetings, Oct. 20-21 

Laymen’s Conferences, Oct. 20-21 


General Convention, Oct. 21-25 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


DR. BRUCE SWIFT, Pastor 


Begin Planning To Go NOW 


A Wonderful Auto Trip 


and 


GREAT CONVENTIONS 


